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Bailey Resigns, Three VPs Named — 


Reorganization of University Administration Announced 


LITTLETON ..., 


Academic 


CARROLL .. . Research 


Dr. Malcolm C. McMillan, head professor of history at 
Auburn, is the first Hollifield Professor of Southern History. He 
will continue as head of the Department of History. The appoint- 


| Dr. M. C. McMillan Named 
| 


ment is for a five year period, sub- 

| ject to renewal, and is supported 
by a bequest from the late Mrs. 
Mollie Hollifield Jones who stip- 
ulated that the income from the 
endowment be used to provide 
Professorships in both English 
Literature and Southern History. 
- Norman Brittin holds the Hol- 


lifield Professorship of English 
Literature, 


| Distinguished Historian 


. Regarding McMillan’s appoint- 

ment, Dr. E. H. Hobbs, dean of 

| the School of Arts and Sciences, 
) issued this statement: 

“Dr. McMillan is a distin- 

Suished historian and I am ex- 

) tremely pleased that Dr. Phil- 


pott has designated him as Hol- 
lifield Professor. Dr. McMillan’s 
scholarly and personal contribu- 
tions to his chosen academic field, 
to Auburn University, to his state 
and nation, are well known and 
he richly deserves this important 
recognition.” 


On Faculty Since ‘48 

Dr. McMillan has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty at Auburn 
since 1948 and head of depart- 
ment since 1964. He is author of 
numerous articles and papers and 
of three books. His Constitution- 
al Development in Alabama: A 
Study in Politics, the Negro and 
Sectionalism, 1798-1901, won the 
first Literary Award given by the 


President Harry M. Philpott has announced a reorganization 


of the 


central administration at the University which involves 


the resignation of one vice president and the promotion of three 


other administrators. The changes 
will take place on September 1. 
Dr. W. S. Bailey, currently 
serving as Vice President of Aca- 
demic and Administrative Affairs, 
has resigned to accept a position 
as health scientist administrator 
with the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland. 


New Position 


Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Vice Presi- 
dent for Research, will assume a 
newly-created position as Vice 
President for Administration and 
will serve as acting president 
when Dr. Philpott is away from 
the campus, 

Dr. Taylor D. Littleton, now 
serving as Dean of Undergradu- 
ate Studies, has been promoted 
to Vice President for Academic 
Affairs. 

Dr. Chester C. Carroll, pro- 
fessor and head of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering, 
will become Vice President for Re- 
search. 


Two Unchanged 


Auburn’s two other vice presi- 
dents — Dr. Fred Robertson, Vice 
President for Extension, and Dr. 
H. H. Funderburk, Vice President 
for Auburn University at Mont- 
gomery — will continue in their 
present positions. 

“We are pleased that Dr. 
Lanham, Dean Littleton and Dr. 
Carroll have agreed to assume 
these new positions of service.” 
stated Dr. Philpott. “We are for- 


Hollifield Professor of Southern Histo 


Alabama Library Association for 
the best book on Alabama history. 
The Alabama Confederate 
Reader was nominated for a Pu- 
litzer Prize by the secretary of 
the Pulitzer Prize committee, won 
the Award of. Merit from the 
American Society for State and 
Local History, and was praised 
by Joint Resolution No. 13 of the 
Legislature of Alabama. 

Gov. Albert Brewer chose The 
Land Called Alabama as the one 
volume on Alabama to be placed 
in the Boy Scouts of America 
National Library in New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

Dr. McMillan is editor of The 
Alabama Review, the official] pub- 
lication of the Alabama Histori- 
cal Association. He is a member 
of the Executive Council of the 
Alabama _ Historical Association, 
the Marker Committee of AHA, 


tunate to have men of their prov- 
en ability on our staff to move 
into areas of greater responsibil- 
ity.” 

In commenting on the organiza- 
tional changes, Dr. Philpott said, 
“Dr. Littleton will give supervi- 
sion to the university-wide in- 
structional program, both under- 
graduate and graduate. Working 
with Dr. Littleton will be Dean 
Paul Parks, who is responsible 
for the graduate program. We do 
not plan to fill the Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Studies position now 
being held by Littleton.” 


Administrative Job 


Dr. Lanham will devote his 
attention to all administrative 
functions of the University, in- 
cluding business affairs. 

Dr. Carroll will supervise the 
entire research program of the 
University and will carry out the 
same administrative duties as 
have been handled by Dr. 
Lanham. 

“We are deeply grateful to Dr. 
Bailey for his tireless work in sev- 
eral different positions at Auburn 
for 30 years,” stated Dr. Philpott. 
“He has made countless contribu- 
tions to the future of this institu- 
tion and his loyalty and dedicated 
service are greatly appreciated.” 


Bailey To NIH 


Dr. Bailey will be Chief of the 
Parasitology and Medical Ento- 
mology Branch of the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infecti- 


the Board of Editors of the 
Southern Historical Publications 
Series of the University of Ala- 
bama Press and a reader of man- 
uscripts for the University of Ala- 
bama Press. 

He is also a member of the 
Cahaba Restoration Commission, 
the Historical Records Commis- 
sion for the State of Alabama, the 
Alabama Historical Commission 
for the Preservation of Historic 
Homes and Places, the Constitu- 
tional Revision Commission, the 
Southeastern Archival Committee, 
and the American Revolution Bi- 
Centennial Commission. 

Dr. McMillan was a Guggen- 
heim Research Fellow in 1963- 
64. He is listed in Who’s Who in 
America and is a member of Phi 
Alpha Theta history honorary, 
Phi Kappa Phi, and Omicron Del- 
ta Kappa. 


ous Diseases, 
gram. 

He became Vice President for 
Academic Affairs in 1966 and 
given additional duties in the 
area of administrative affairs in 
1969. Since 1942, when he joined 
the faculty in Veterinary Medi- 
cine, he has served successively 
as a member of the teaching fac- 
ulty, head of the Department of 
Pathology and Parasitology, as- 
Sociate dean of the Graduate 
School and Coordinator of Re- 
search, 


Lanham Came In ‘39 


Extramural Pro- 


Dr. Lanham was named Vice 


President for Research in 1966 
and has supervised the expanding 
research program throughout the 
University. He came to Auburn 
in 1939 as an assistant professor 
in agricultural economics and be- 
came head of that department in 
1956. At the time he was appoint- 
ed Vice President for Research, 
he was serving as associate direc- 
tor of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Assistant Dean of the 
School of Agriculture. 

Dr. Littleton became an assist- 
ant professor of English at Au- 
burn in 1957 and taught in that 
department until 1964 when he 
was named Assistant Dean of the 
Graduate School. In 1968 he was 
named professor of English and 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies. 

Dr. Carroll joined the electrical 
engineering faculty in 1965 as 
associate professor. He became 
professor and head of electrical 
engineering in 1969. During his 
tenure at Auburn, Dr. Carroll has 
been actively involved in numer-’ 
ous research projects with govern- 
mental agencies. 


McMILLAN ... 


Named 
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MISS ALABAMA -— Freita Fuller, a 19-year-old junior in speech therapy 
from Opelika is the new Miss Alabama, She will represent the State in 
the Miss America contest in September. Another Auburn coed, Julie Gris- 
wold of LaFayette, daughter of John Lewis Griswold "43, was among the 


10 finalists. 


AU Space Research on Rockets 


An existing research project hoping to help send an un- 
manned rocket to rendezvous with comets and asteroids got a 
“shot in the arm” when Auburn University officials announced 


they'd received a $35,000 exten- 
sion to the project. 

The extension, given by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration which first awarded 
the grant to Auburn’s Aerospace 
Engineering Department a year 
ago, was announced last week by 
Dr. Ben T. Lanham, Jr., Vice 
President for Research. 

Dr. Arthur G. Bennett, who 


SIGMA DELTA CHI 


Sohn E. Matthews 


hm ares 
iad iemeel 


FOR REPORTING — John E. Matt- 
hews, radio-TV editor for Auburn’s 
Department of University Relations, 
won an Excellence in Journalism 
Award presented recently by Sigma 
Delta Chi, journalism fraternity. His 
winning radio program captured the 
aftermath of the announcement of 
the 1971 Heisman Trophy winner, 
Auburn quarterback Pat Sullivan, 
when fans converged on Memorial 
Coliseum at Auburn to celebrate. 
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is heading the project along with 
Dr. John Cochran, said their part 
in the project deals with guidance 
problems involved in such a mis- 
sion. 


In 5-15 Years 


The NASA project, expected to 
be ready for launch some five to 
15 years from now, includes send- 
ing unmanned vehicles to both 
asteroids and comets to first 
study their composition and per- 
haps later, bring back samples to 
earth. 

Dr. Bennett explained that one 
major problem in such a mission 
is for vehicles to reach the same 
speed as comets and asteroids so 
that a rendevous can be made. 
“Our project would provide the 
mathematical basis for designing 
the guidance systems.” 


Faster Than Planets 


“Comets and asteroids travel 
faster than planets and their ex- 
act orbits are not always known,” 
he explained. The vehicles will be 
powered by solar-electric engines 
which are now being developed. 

Scientists hope samples of both 
asteroids and comets obtained 
during such missions would un- 
lock many of the mysteries sur- 
rounding both. 

“Comets appear as bright, 
tailed streaks when they are rela- 
tively near the sun,” Dr. Bennett 
said. “But at great distances they 
appear invisible and scientists are 
unsure of their composition. These 
missions should determine exactly 
what they are made of.” 


-CAMPUS ROUNDUP- 


Jones’ Review In New York Times 


For the second time in recent 
months, an Auburn English pro- 
fessor has made the lead review 
of the New York Times Book Re- 
view. Madison Jones, Alumni 
Writer in Residence, wrote the 
lead review in the May 1 edition. 
He follows his colleague, Dr. 
Ward Allen whose book Translat- 
ing for King James was the sub- 
ject of the lead article several 
months ago. 

Prof. Jones, who teaches crea- 
tive writing at Auburn, now has 
his two most recent books, A Cry 
of Absence and An Exile out in 
paperback editions. (In paper- 
back An Exile is entitled I Walk 
The Line, the same as the movie 
made from it.) 

Dr. Allen is the only Alabam- 
ian to receive a Guggenheim 
Award for the current year and 
he will be going to England in 
the fall for a year of study. 


New Environmental 
Curriculum 


Students interested in the en- 
vironment will have a new cur- 
riculum open to them at Auburn 
fall quarter. A new undergradu- 
ate program in environmental 
health will train students to be- 
come air and water monitors, 
county health officers, and food 
inspectors. Dr. Joseph F. Jud- 
kins, Jr., Gottlieb Professor of 
Civil Engineering, will be chair- 
man of the program which will 
include courses in such areas as 
microbiology, air pollution, en- 
vironmental law, and foods and 
nutrition. 


Kiteley Honored 


Gary W. Kiteley was the Air- 
craft Owner’s and Pilot’s Associa- 
tion’s Flight Instructor of the 
Month for March. The award is 


made monthly to flight instruc- 
tors throughout the U.S. Mr. 
Kiteley is associate professor of 
aviation management at Auburn, 
where he is chief flight instruc- 
tor and chief pilot in the school’s 
air transportation operation. 


Search For New 
Infirmary Head 


A search is underway for a new 
directory for Drake Infirmary. 
Dr. W. B. Turk, current director, 
has asked to be relieved of ad- 
ministrative duties in order to de- 
vote his full time to treating pa- 
tients. The Faculty-Student Com- 
mittee on Health is now looking 
for a new director. 

In other areas pertaining to the 
Infirmary, the administration has 
announced that a new ambulance 
will arrive on campus within 30 
to 45 days. 

Dr. W. M. Warren, chairman of 
the committee, also announced 
that new X-ray equipment will 
soon be obtained for the Infirm- 
ary to replace the outdated 
equipment currently in use. 


Grant Help AU 
Help Others 


More handicapped persons in 
East Alabama can now benefit 
from hearing tests and hearing aid 
service due to a $35,853 grant 
to Auburn from the State De- 
partment of Education’s Reha- 
bilitation Services. The funds 
will allow Auburn to hire two 
more audiologists to help with 
hearing clinics which are now 
held at AUM at the State Crip- 
pled Children’s Services in Mont- 
gomery and at the Alabama 
School for the Deaf and Blind in 
Talladega. A satellite clinic is 
planned for Dothan later in the 
year. 


Scholarship 
Edgar C. Gentle, III, a fresh- 


man biology major, is the 1972 
recipient of the Danforth Scho- 
(Continued on P. 3, Col. 1) 


AU’s Astronaut 


Although NASA has 
promised us pictures, etc., 
of Alumnus Ken Matting- 
ly’s trip to the moon, they 
have yet to arrive. How- 
ever, through the aid of 
two alumni and a current- 
ly enrolled graduate stu- 
dent, we do have a pic- 
ture and a news scoop. 

Jim Lockridge ’64 sent 
us some slides he made of 
Mattingly upon his arrival 
in Hawaii from which we 
had prints made. The best 
is printed below. 

Our scoop came from 
Bruce Thomas, who is a 
graduate student in math. 
Bruce quietly came into 
the office one day and 
said he had some news he 
thought we might be in- 
terested in. His brother, 
Capt. William C. Thomas, 
Jr., "64 is stationed in Ha- 
waii, and when Mattingly 
and his crew arrived in 
Hawaii, Capt. Thomas al- 
so went down to see him 
land. 

When Mattingly stepped 
off the plane, Capt. Thom- 
as, who was standing about 
15 feet away, gave a War 
Eagle, at which the astro- 
naut turned, smiled, and 
waved. Nobody else so far 
as we know reported that 
the first words Astronaut 
Mattingly heard when he 
touched _terrafirma were 
“War Eagle.” Fitting for 
a former student body 
president, wouldn't you 
say? 


MATTINGLY GREETED BY ALUMNA — Immedi- 
ately following his return to earth on April 29 at 
Hickam AFB in Hawaii, Astronaut Ken Mattingly ’58 
received a carnation lei and an “Aloha War Eagle” 


from Peggy Rodgers Lambie 59. 
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In the center is 


Cdr. J. W. Keathley. Mattingly’s remark on this his- 
toric occasion—“It’s sure nice to see a mixed group for 
a change!” The two alumni knew each other through 
student government work at Auburn, when Mattingly 
was SGA president, (Photo by Jim Lockridge *64) 
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In Venezuela — 


Jennings To Begin Third Career 


By Trudy Cargile, Editor 


Dr. William E. Jennings is addicted to health. The habit 
has plagued him through three careers and even retirement can’t 
effect a cure. Dr. Jennings wound up his third career here at 


Auburn in June when he retired 
as professor of microbiology in 
the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, 

Although he threatens to take 
it easy in the GFG (golfing, fish- 
ing and gardening) set at his new 
home near Panama City, Fla., Dr. 
Jennings finds himself already 
committed to further work in the 
field of public health. 

The Director General of the 
Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion, an affiliate of the World 
Health Organization, has ap- 
pointed Dr, Jennings as a con- 
sultant in public health to the 
countries of South and Central 
America. He will assume his first 
assignment to Venezuela in Aug- 
ust. 

He has also agreed to co-au- 
thor a book on the history of meat 
hygiene and inspection in the 
United States, a history he helped 
to create as an Army veterinarian 
and then as director of the Divi- 
sion of Meat Inspection for New 
York State’s Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets where he 
organized and established a com- 
plete meat inspection program for 
that state. 

In addition, Dr. Jennings plans 
to complete his terms on the 
Alabama advisory board for com- 
prehensive health planning and 
on the examining committee for 
the American Board of Veterinary 
Public Health. 

Dr. Jennings’ global involve- 
ment in public health evolved 
from a random decision as a 
youth. “I was about 17 years old 
when I read in the Schenectady 
(N.Y.) Gazette that there was a 
Shortage of veterinarians and I 
just decided that was what I 
would study.” 

As simply as that he enrolled 


at Cornell University where he . 


received the D.V.M. in 1931. Af- 
ter a brief period of teaching at 
Kansas State while doing gradu- 
ate work there, he accepted a 
Commission with the Veterinary 
Corps of the U. S. Army. 


Campus Roundup 


(Continued From Page 2 ) 
larship to attend the American 
Youth Foundation Camp at 
Stony Lake, Mich. One scholar- 
ship is awarded to an outstand- 
ing freshman in each of the land- 
grant universities. Students are se- 
lected on the basis of their scho- 
lastic achievement and environ- 
mental interest. Edgar’s parents 
are Mr. and Mrs. Edgar C, Gen- 
tle, Jr., °42 of Birmingham. 


Screening Committee 
Seeks EE Head 


_ A screening committee is seek- 
mg Prospective candidates for 
ead of the Department of Elec- 
trical Engineering, The vacancy 
will occur September 1 when Dr, 
harles C, Carroll becomes Vice 
President foy Research, Dr. 
Charles L, Phillips of EE is chair- 
man. Other members are Prof. 
Martial A, Honnell and Dr. Troy 
Nagle, both of EE; Dr. Ben 
ames of the Computer Center, 


and _Dr. Paul Budenstein of 
Physics, 


J ULY-AUGUST, 1972 


He was assigned as Chief Vet- 
erinarian in the China-Burma- 
India Theater of Operations and 
concurrently as Chief Veterinary 
Liaison Officer with the Chinese 
National Army from 1941-45 for 
which he received the Bronze 
Star and Legion of Merit, as well 
as the Order of Yun Hui (Order 
of Cloud and Banner) thrice con- 
ferred by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, 

From 1945-48 he was Chief of 
Liaison, Animal and Training 
Section, Veterinary Division, Of- 
fice of the Surgeon General for 
the U. S, Army in Washington. 

He was chief veterinarian for 
U. S. Military Forces in Europe, 
involving 14 countries, from 1955- 
58, rounding out his military ca- 
reer as Army Veterinarian for the 
Fifth U. S. Army until his retire- 
ment in 1961, 

Throughout his military career, 
Dr. Jennings has maintained a 
close liaison with education. He 
represented both the Army and 
Air Force as one of the ten mem- 
bers of the Council on Education 
of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. The Council re- 
views all schools of veterinary 
medicine in the United States and 
Canada for accreditation — a pro- 
cess which brought Dr. Jennings 
to Auburn on several occasions — 
and evaluates schools in foreign 
countries. 

He is a charter member of two 
of the several specialty boards set 
up by the Council for Veterinary 
Medicine to develop professional 
standards for the increasingly 
complex field of study. 

At Auburn, Dr. Jennings has 
been responsible for all courses in 
public health in the veterinary 
professional curriculum and for 


GUATEMALA AID — A group of representatives from 
Partners of America met on the Auburn campus re- 
cently to discuss ways in which Auburn University 
could assist Guatemala with its future development. 
Discussing the program with University President Harry 
M. Philpott and other University officials are (from 
left, seated) Dr, Philpott; Andres S. Hernandez, Rural 
Development Advisor — Guatemala (AID); J. Allen 


University News Bureau 


post doctoral public health train- 
ing at Auburn. He has been re- 
sponsible for implementing and 
expanding the program, which in- 
cludes environmental health, epid- 
emiology, biostatistics, food hy- 
giene, zoonotic diseases, metabo- 
lic diseases, and comparative 
medicine, 

To keep the program current, 
Dr. Jennings has maintained an 
active liaison with state and na- 
tional agencies and with other 
educational institutions. 

Dr. Jennings and his wife plan 
to make their home in Florida af- 
ter his retirement. They have two 
sons, Allan Kjaer Jennings of At- 
lanta, Ga., and Paul William Jen- 
nings of Panama City, Fla. 


Ingram Retires 


For Third Time 


After completing three careers, 
Prof. Forney H. Ingram of the 
Technical Services Department 
has retired from Auburn Univer- 
sity. 

Prof. Ingram began his teach- 
ing career immediately following 
graduation from Auburn in 1927, 
but resigned after two years of 
service. 

Several years of professional 
practice in civil engineering was 
followed by 20 years of military 
service. He retired from the mili- 
tary as a colonel in the U. S. Army 
in 1956. 

The following year he returned 
to Auburn as assistant professor 
in Engineering Graphics. He was 
promoted to associate professor 
in 1962. 

Prof. Ingram participated in 
the various extracurricular activi- 
ties and for many years served 
as Counselor to engineering stu- 
dents. 


gomery. 


THIRD CAREER — Dr. William E, Jennings threatened to take it easy 
after his second retirement, but the temptation to continue in public health 
service was too great, He retired at Auburn in June where he has taught 
in microbiology since his retirement as an Army veterinarian. He has now 
agreed to servé as a consultant in public health to the countries of South 
and Central America. His first assignment will be to Venezuela in August. 
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Navy Secretary Retires 


Mrs. Jack K. Davis retired 
30 after serving for 21 yea 
secretary to Auburn Universi 
Naval ROTC comm 


<I 


Reynolds, Jr., First National Bank of Montgomery. 
(Standing, | to r) J. Herbert White, Director of Univer- 
sity Relations; Russel] Tate, Assistant City Editor of 
the Birmingham News; Dr. Fred R. Robertson, Vice 
President for Extension, Tom Corley, School of Agri- 
culture and Agriculture Experiment Station and Ben 
Dilworth, State Department of Education at Mont- 


June cers. Mrs. Davis’ Navy “Family” 
rs as during the years she has held 
ty’s the secretarial position has in- 
anding offi- cluded nine commanding officers, 


scores of other officers and staff 
members and hundreds of stu- 
dents, many of whom still keep 
in touch with her. 

Mrs. Davis, a native of Colum- 
bus, Ga., moved to Opelika and 
then to Auburn in 1945 when her 
husband, the late Jack K. Davis, 
became a textile sales represen- 
tative for several states in the 
South following World War II. 

From 1945-49, Mrs. Davis 
worked with the American Red 
Cross and was acting executive 
secretary for the chapter for more 
than two years. 

For the three years following, 
she was a stenographer for the 
Production Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, beginning when that of- 
fice was headquartered in Au- 
burn. When the PMA office 
moved to Montgomery in 1951, 
Mrs. Davis, along with many of 
the staff, continued to work, com- 
muting each day. 

After retiring to her home at 
1017 Analue Dr., Mrs. Davis 
hopes to travel and catch up on 
reading, to her a “pure extrava- 
gance.” 

There will also be more time, 
she hopes, for work with the 
WSCS and her Women’s Circle in 
the Grace Methodist Church and 
to enjoy her family. 

She has one son, Jack K. Davis, 
Jr., an Auburn alumnus now com- 
pleting his doctorate in clinical 
psychology at Vanderbilt Uniyer- 
sity. 


Here And There— 


A Childhood Memory 


By Jerry Roden, Jr. 46 

Etched on the tablets of my memory is a scene 
from childhood in which the late Senator Brown 
from Bridgeport made a ringing defense of the study 
of Latin. Always a welcome guest at our house, the 
old Senator had come there upon this occasion fresh 
from an encounter with a neighborhood upstart 
who had been off to some state teachers college. 
The upstart had challenged the Senator in public — 
probably at King’s General Store, which in those 
days served a host of functions, including public 
forum — on the matter: “Why should I, or anyone, 
undergo the torture of studying a dead language?” 

My memory of just what Senator Brown said as 
he paced the floor and repeated his answer is a bit 
vague. But I do remember vividly his flushed face, 
burning eyes, gesturing arms, and rafter-shaking 
eloquence. And I also remember the conclusion of 
his oration: “And furthermore, young man, a lan- 
guage never dies. It lives on and on in the minds 
and hearts, yea in the very souls, of those who 
revere tradition, history, and culture.” 

Now I must ess that at that time I was 
too young and ignorant to have the vaguest notion 
of exactly what the noble Senator was talking about. 
But I was mightily impressed, and my mother’s 
hearty approval of his position reinforced my con- 
viction that I had just heard one of the wise men 
of the earth speaking upon one of the most pro- 
found issues before the human race. 

Of course, I later learned — just how and where, 
I don’t remember — that Senator Brown was a like- 
able old fuddy duddy given to long-winded ha- 
rangues on outmoded subjects and indefensible 
methods of education. However, this new-found 
knowledge never completely eradicated my original 
impression of the Senator’s profundity. I kept wee", 
for an opportunity to study Latin to see for myself. 
The opportunity never came in either high school 
or college: both Pisgah High School and Auburn 
University were too advanced in those days to clut- 
ter their curricula with a dead language. 

The years passed and I almost forgot about 
Senator Brown and Latin until I got acquainted 
with Auburn’s Dr. Robert Skelton in 1957. At that 
time, Dr. Skelton had just published in School and 
Society the results of a study which suggested that 
“high school foreign language courses materially 
increased students’ chances for college success in all 
curricula.” I found Dr. Skelton’s work so convincing 
that I not only summarized his study in these col- 
umns but also enrolled my young son and myself 
with a private Latin tutor — because Dr. Skelton 
had suggested Latin as the most beneficial lan- 
guage to ei A 

Apparently most other people weren’t as im- 
pressed as I was with Dr. Skelton’s work. For no 
great renascence of Latin or other foreign language 
studies followed the publication of it. However, a 
study completed at Louisiana State University in 
1959 corroborated Dr. Skelton’s findings. I remem- 
bered these studies long enough to see that all my 
children got some exposure to Latin and then, 
along with the apathetic public, forgot the matter 
until Dr. Ward Allen in’ English came along with 
some talk that in a quiet way reminded me of Sena- 
tor Brown’s oration. 

Then last Sunday (July 9) Dr. Max Rafferty 
revealed in his syndicated column some startling 
results from a study in Washington, D. C. There 
they have taught Latin for five years to a large 
group of sixth graders, French to another large 
group, Spanish to another, and no foreign language 
to still another. 

“Last year, an identical standardized reading 
test was given to all Washington sixth graders, Re- 
sult: The children who had been taught French and 
Spanish did better than those who had no foreign 
language, and those who had been exposed to the 
stern and classic beauty of Latin did better than all 
the others put together.” 

So, after all these years, Senator Brown stands 
fully exonerated. My only regret is that the good 
people of North Alabama only sent “that old fuddy 
duddy” to Montgomery. If they had sent him to 
Washington, just think how much lost time we would 
have saved. 
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Behind The Headlines 


By Kaye Lovvorn 64 

As we lave noted at length in the article about 
them, the questionnaires brought us a wealth of sug- 
gestions and questions. One which is not listed else- 
where came from Charles R. Pelham 67 who wanted 
to know about “the opportunities, or lack of, avail- 
able to new graduates.” In a note attached to his 
questionnaire he continued: 

My concern, naturally, is due to the 
more austere conditions prevalent now 
than when I graduated. Does the B.S.- 
B.A. graduate find desirable positions 
or does it take a master’s or Ph.D. to get 
what was available in my day only five 
years ago? How does the graduate with 
no interest or ability to pursue an ad- 
vanced degree rate with someone of 
ability who has spent four or five post- 
high school years slugging his way up? 
Maybe I am asking if a degree is truly as 
important as before (my day). 

My Pharmacy degree is invaluable 
(but sought by few), but I am concern- 
ed with the business, liberal arts, pure 
science, etc., majors, the people who de- 
pend on business and usually must enter 
training and/or education again for 
which they are ill-prepared. What 
chance do they have now? Thank you 
for the chance to sound off. 

All of Charlie’s questions we can’t answer, but 
Susan Burket answers some of them in her article 
(Page 14) on the way Auburn graduates are finding 
jobs and includes some hope predictions from 
Placement Director Scott Farley. 

As to whether or not a degree is truly as im- 
portant now as it was five years ago, the most re- 
cent figures show that if one measures the good life 
in dollars and cents the college graduate is ahead in 
the game. A research team at the Institute of Social 
Research at the University of Michigan has reported 
that male college graduates still earn $59,000 more 
in their lifetime than male high school graduates. 

If money isn’t that important, a college degree 
offers other advantages. The reports showed that col- 
lege graduates held jobs with less risk of accident, 
fewer physical demands, more chance for advance. 


Tribute To Jack Kendrick 


By William Warren Rogers "50 


The death of Associate Professor of History Jack 
E. Kendrick on March 23, 1972, brought to a close 
the career of a remarkable teacher. A native of Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, Jack was an undergraduate at 
Emory University and the University of North Caro- 
lina, graduating from the latter as a Phi Beta Kappa. 
He took an M. A. at Emory, and taught at Clem- 
son College from 1938-1939 and at Auburm from 
1939-1942. During World War II he served in the 
Army (part of his service included teaching at the 
United States Military Academy). Returning to 
teaching at Auburn after the war, he also completed 
his Ph.D. at the University of North Carolina. From 
then until his death, except for one interval, he lived 
and taught at Auburn. 

Jack was a professor with uncompromising 
standards of excellence. Worldly, patrician in man- 
ner, he was a voracious reader and brilliant lecturer. 
Scorning to teach from a textbook, he brought origi- 
nal research into his classes, and his lectures were 
distinguished by more than a recital of facts — they 
were sprinkled with quotations, filled with insights, 
made more meaningful by provocative interpreta- 
tions. They were frequently so polished as to have 
been worthy of publication without change. 

Jack taught hundreds of Auburn students — the 
majority, of course, were undergraduates. For many 
of them, initially unsophisticated and provincial, he 
provided exciting exposure to new ideas, different 
viewpoints, and changing concepts. He compelled 
his students to think, probe, and question, and he 
did so with integrity, without preachment or slanted 
presentation. In addition to the undergraduates, a 
number of graduate students at Auburn were pro- 
foundly influenced by Jack and later went on to 

ursue advanced study at other schools and still 
later to teach history. These students, along with 
Jack’s colleagues, admired and respected him and 
beyond that, maintained a deep affection for him. 

He really cared little for spectator sports, al- 
though his fondness for tennis was lifelong. He liked 
to travel in the United States (he loved Maine in 
particular) and in Europe. While publishing articles 
and monographs was not Jack’s main concern, few 
doubted his ability to do so had he been inclined. 
Mainly he preferred teaching, a demanding function 
that he performed with a style and effectiveness 
that would have graced any university. Auburn was 
enriched by his presence and is diminished by his 
death. Jack Kendrick represented college teaching 
at its finest. 


Editor's Note — Dr. Rogers, now professor of history 
at Florida State University, was a student of Prof. 
Kendrick at Auburn. 
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ment, and “generally more comfort, physical re- 
wards, stimulation, and satisfactions.” 

If, however, one considers the most important 
satisfactions those not related to the job, the report 
indicates that college attendance is still valuable. 
The research team found a direct relationship be- 
tween college attendance and enriched life styles 
and satisfactory family adjustments. 
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rsoterica For Kveryone- 


Memory of Grandpa 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


I used to worry Grandpa to death. From the 
time I can remember, I’d toddle up the road to his 
house and ask Grandma for jam-and-biscuit. She’d 
dutifully split a leftover biscuit, put a generous hel 
ing of delicious blackberry jam in there, put the 
pieces back together and hand it to me. As I inhaled 
it, 'd go in to where Grandpa would be trying to 
read the Age-Herald and start pestering him to tell 
me a story. 

He had a repertory of some eight or nine tales, 
all of which I knew absolutely word for word — I'd 
correct him if he deviated one whit from the ac- 
cepted recital. But my familiarity with them made 
them not a bit less exciting to me. . 

He'd stall and put me off, which made my desire 
to hear the stories increasingly unbearable, until 
he'd finally give in and slowly, tantalizingly, start 
off on one of his classics, and I would squirm in 
ecstatic anticipation. 

He'd tell, for example, about the time he car- 
ried the mail on horseback, about how, once upon 
a time, he was riding his mare through this long, 
desolate bottom when he heard a panther scream a 
long way off. (Just like a woman screaming!) Feel- 
ing in a playful mood, Grandpa decided he'd mock 
it, so he answered it. The next time it screamed, it 
was a little closer. (And I’d get a little closer to 
him, as his voice would get low and dramatic. ) 

This went on for a little bit, the panther crying 
and Grandpa answering it, with the panther getting 
closer all the time until Grandpa decided that was 
just about close enough; so he pulled off his hat, 
swatted his horse across the rump with it, and said, 
“Nance, take me away from here!” 

Now, you'd think I would have been satisfied 
with the fact that we, Grandpa and I, had satisfac- 
torily thwarted that panther’s appetite for the thous- 
andth or so time, at least Grant would indicate 
that he was through, as he'd turn back to his paper, 
but, eventually, I'd nearly always talk him into an- 
other tale — about the horse race, or Mad Dog 
spring, or something. I was persistent, and I don't 
think he really minded too much. 

By the time I came along, Grandpa was gettin 
pretty near-sighted. When I was six or seven, he’ 
take me to town with him in his T-Model. He’d 
say I could be his eyes for him, and he'd build up 
my role in our driving partnership all out of pro- 
portion while I’d beam with self-satisfaction. When 
we'd get down to Holiday’s store, where our road 
angled into the highway, I'd really put on a pro- 

uction about looking to see if any cars were com- 
ing down the highway. 

Soon, he practically gave up driving, after he 
Zot up too high on the steep bank that surrounded 
his swept front yard and the T-Model turned over 
on its side. Daddy watched the accident happen 
rom our front yard and came running up, and 
about that same time, Duard Roberts was coming 

Y; going to town, and they got Grandpa out of the 
Car, unhurt, but shook up a little, and the T-Model 
ack on its wheels, not much the worse for it all. 

So he didn’t drive much after that; and anyway, 
Mother had misgivings about my riding with him 
When he did. Daddy said he'd take him anywhere he 
needed to go, 

He had diabetes, among other things, and 
he began to weaken. He didn’t plow much anymore 
and yell, “Gut take it!” at the mules when they 
peeved him. (That was about as strong an expletive 
as his Puritan code would permit; although I have 
Suspected that most of the Puritanism in that family 
same from Grandma. I’ve even heard it said that, 

fore he married her, he would, on occasion, chew 
a plug of tobacco! She cut that foolishness out, I 
mean, in a h . 

He stil] puttered around and went to the Taber- 
see Services, but he began to break, as they say, 
ne and, just before my eighth birthday, he died 
hi Fortunately, ‘before Grandpa died, Daddy and 
e Kodak got an excellent picture of Grandpa and 
fevudma, sitting in the sun at the south end of their 

Ont porch. 
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And Found Out- 


What We Always Wanted To Know 


Well, it’s done. The compilation of responses to the 
questionnaire printed in the April issue asking readers 
to evaluate the Alumnews is now completed. And Col. 
James F. Drake’s good advice not to be “too disap- 
pointed with a small percentage of responses” turned 
out to be unnecessary because we would have been hap- 
py with fifty. The results proved to be surprising in 
a few instances, confirming in some others, and pleas- 
ing in many, but most important of all they provided 
us with a wealth of suggestions — some of which we 
have already acted upon and others which we will be 
following-up in the months to come. 

Generally we learned that alumni are more interest- 
ed in athletics than in anything else — confirming a 
Suspicion. But educational] quality runs a close second, 
and third comes schools and departments. Faculty and 
students run neck and neck for fourth place. 


Den't Want House Organ 


We also learned that an overwhelming majority 
(345 out of the 353 returning questionnaires) want an 
alumni publication that tells the whole story of the 
university community as objectively as possible rather 
than one that is an administrative mouthpiece, A cou- 
ple of exceptions were honest about wanting to know 
only the good things, However, a small — but vocifer- 
ous — minority objected to our calling a spade a spade 
and would prefer a house organ — but by some other 
name, please. 

On the whole, we seem to have made a passing 
grade on pleasing most of the people most of the time, 
although we — naturally — have room for improvement. 
Twenty-three rated us as a house organ (one approv- 
ingly); 170 considered us an overall publication pre- 
senting the university objectively and responsibly; 152 
rated us somewhere between house organ and overall 
publication; five left that question blank and two re- 
frained with comment, 

Below we are printing the questionnaire as it appeared 
in the April issue with the number of responses on 
each part of the question. We will also go into detail 
or quote from responses on various questions wherever 
necessary. You may notice that total number of answers 
never adds up to 353 — a fact that would make a pro- 
fessional compiler kick his computer and made us ama- 
teurs chew a fingernail now and then. But people left 
sections blank or marked two things (often conflicting — 
or so it seemed to us) on the same question, and — 
being rusty on mindreading — we just marked what they 
marked and left blank what they left blank. 

If there seem to be a large number of responses 
from writers in the Sixties in our quoting it is because 
we received twice as many responses from that decade 
than from any others. We received 8 questionnaires 
from classes below 20, 16 from the 20s, 18 from the 
30s, 38 from the ’40s, 71 from the ‘50s, 157 from the 
60s, 41 from the "70s and four miscellaneous, from 
faculty, etc. 

We thank each of you who took the trouble to send 
us the questionnaire. We hope you will continue to en- 
joy the Alumnews, as many indicated that you do. 

I. Please indicate which areas of the campus you as 
an alumnus continue to be interested in: 

291 Educational quality as a whole 

274 Schools and Departments 

260 Faculty and Staff 

260 Students 


241 Research 

296 Athletics 

216 All areas of the university. 

Il. List the area (or areas) in which you are most in- 
terested. (Note: We received such a variety of answers 
here that we are only listing the ones on which ‘we 
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They were looking out toward where all the 
apple trees used to grow, and where, long before 
I was born, their first barn used to be; and where 
aunts Clara, Lessie and Myra, and uncles Kent and 
Kelley and Daddy worked mostly and played some, 
living stories that could later be told to their grand- 
children, 


received five or more suggestions. The topics are listed 
in rank according to the number of times it appeared, 
beginning with the largest. Many of the specifics listed 
here turned up as suggestions in question XII, so we 
will go into more detail there.) 

Athletics 

Educational quality 

Student life, thoughts, etc. 

Faculty 

Schools and Departments 

Research on campus 

History, tradition, nostalgia 

Campus growth and change 

Town of Auburn 
III, Do you read the Alumnews: 340 Every month; 8 
occasionally, 0 never? 

One alumnus questioned: “Does it really come once 

a month?” The Alumnews is printed ten times a year, 
coming out monthly except for combined July-August 
and November-December issues. 
IV. Please indicate which areas of the Alumnews you 
read: 


Always Usually Seldom Never 
General news articles 127 132 16 0 
Campus roundup 109 126 36 6 
Alumnalities 249 56 5 1 
Obituaries ' 165 63 66 9 
Editorials and columns... 82 144 65 8 
Short features rie. | 173 34 0 
In-depth features about 
schools, departments, 
areas of study, ete. ... 79 159 57 6 


Sports news . wale ecticain TAO 82 41 ll 
All the paper .................. 45 113 43 22 
V. How do you rate Alumnews coverage of the areas 
in which you are interested? 


Suffi- 

cient Well poor 
Educational quality of University 168 90 11 
Schools and departments ..... 156 105 10 
Faculty and staff... | 157 103 7 
PVOUOREONL rots gs 5s sire aes 145 93 23 
PREIS lcs yase ici agit ae i 156 97 18 


All areas of University 141 95 3 

A few alumni indicated that they were judging us 
not on the coverage of the general categories listed but 
on how each of those particularly categories applied to 
their main area of interest — which usually was the de- 
partment in which they graduated. For instance, Hobert 
L. (Dunk) Hale rated us poor on educational quality, 
schools, faculty, research, etc.. all as they applied to 
the Department of Textile Engineering. 

Some others thought we spent too much space on 
certain areas. The most frequently pointed out one 
was — surprise! — athletics. On the other hand an alumna 
noted that we didn’t devote enough space to sports. 

Anne B. Pratt ’69 rated us poor on educational 
quality and research coverage and suggested that we 
needed more articles “showing innovative teaching 
methods when these are being used, more informal ar- 
ticles about students classroom work, the quality of edu- 
cation provided, faculty and research.” 

VI. Do you think an alumni publication should cover: 
0 news of alumni only; 3 news of campus only; 345 news 
of both alumni and campus. 


‘Something Decent’ 


Question VII brought us several comments. Read- 
ers seemed to feel stronger about it and many switched 
from just making check marks to writing “yes,” “no,” 
etc., when they got to it, 

Six questioned, as did John Shafer ’69, our defini- 
tion of a house organ: “Don’t you think you slanted this 
question?” and then went on to check that they preferred 
an overall publication. 

Others responded like Mike F erniany ’68, writing in 
capital letters over the definition: “Definitely not!” or 
“No,” “Are you Kidding?,” Dr. Ralph C. Williams 07’ 
wrote “Not this.” 

Hawthrone Wesley ’58 prefers a house organ, which 
he considers the Alumnews, saying: “This is most im- 
portant. We have the daily newspapers which play up. 


(Continued on P. 6, Col. 1 ) 


the antics of the mentally ill on our college campuses. 
It is refreshing to read something decent about Auburn 
even if we know it is painting a rosy picture.” 

One alumnus appended a note: 

Dear Sirs: 

I have omitted question VII and VIII because I 
strongly object to the wording (i.e. “a house organ”) 
You seem to be seeking carte blanche to editorialize on 
every subject. I am not the slightest interested in being 
told whether things are good or bad; I’m interested only 
in objective reporting. I feel that the Alumnews should 
be a newsletter linking alums to Auburn as it is today. 
Comments on world affairs I find completely out of 
place. I can keep up with that on the six o’clock news. 
Auburn athletics and campus affairs aren’t there. And 
I’m interested. 

Must all journalists editorialize? Whatever happened 
to reporting? 

s/ Arthur Roch ’66 

Col. James H. Drake 19 left the question blank 
and wrote: “Publish what the editor thinks is best for 
the readers; avoid being too rosy or leading to a black 
Auburn!!” 

VII. In covering campus news do you think an alumni 
publication should be: 

3 A house organ only: i.e. representative of the uni- 
versity administrative viewpoint only, and always 
painting the picture rosy whether or not it is. 

345 An overall publication concerned with viewpoints 
from all the university (students, faculty, staff, 
and administration), pointing out both the good 
things about the university and its shortcomings 
as objectively and responsibly as possible? 

4 Refrained with comment 

6 Left blank 

VIII. Which do you think the Alumnews comes nearest 
to being: 

23 A house organ 

170 A publication concerned with the entire uni- 

versity community. 

152 Something between house organ and overall 

publication 

5 Left blank 

1 Refrained 

In rating us house organ, etc., several people quali- 
fied their rating. 

Joe Busta ‘69 rated us a house organ on editorials 
and a publication concerned with the entire university 
community on “news features and rest of paper.” 

Morris Welch ’68 rated us something between a 
house organ and over-all publication but “leans toward 
house organ.” He noted:, “I would prefer a ‘newsy’ 
encapsulated version of the Plainsman (covering stu- 
dent activities, current campus events, etc.) with the 
alumnalities and other news of alumni added.” 

IX. Indicate areas to which you would like to see more 
Alumnews space devoted. 

35 Editorials and columns 

65 Thoughtful articles pertaining to education in 

general or to issues of the modern world 

202 Comprehensive features pertaining to schools 

and departments and what the students and 
faculty are doing, saying and learning 

204 Short features on alumni, faculty staff, and stu- 

dents 

104 Sports coverage 

200 Alumni class news 


29 Obituaries 
155 General campus news 
— Other 


X. Do you find the Alumnews: 320 easy to read, or 10 
hard to read? (Two indicated it was “so-so.”) 

The majority found the Alumnews easy to read. 
The most frequent complaint was that continued articles 
and alumnalities are hard to find. Consequently we be- 
gan with the May issue to add the column number as 
well as the page to our continuation lines and to add 
cut-off rules wherever the reader might be confused. 


Isolate Alumnalities 


Two or three suggested that we should run alum- 
nalities and obituaries in a ‘regular isolated section of 
the paper. However, we aren’t going to do that because 
some people never read anything except alumnalities 
pertaining to their individual classes. Since alumnali- 
ties are definitely going to be read in whatever form 


(Continued from P. 6) 


they are in, those people just might see an article about 
the university that they would be enticed into reading 
as they hunt their class year, which would never happen 
if they always knew that their year of alumnalities 
would be on page 19. 

XI. Do you receive alumni publications from any other 
institutions: 116 yes; 230 no. If you do, are they 31 
newspapers or 85 magazines? What school or schools are 
they from? (Note: we received such a variety of answers 
that we won't even try to list them.) As a publication 
for you as an alumnus which do you prefer: 88 the 
Alumnews or 4 the other publication? 9 both. 


Suggestions for Future 


XII. List any areas of campus life or anything else per- 
taining to Auburn and its alumni that you would like 
to see covered in the Alumnews in future issues. 

Many alumni responded with suggestions for us. 
Some were general suggestions and others quite specific. 
Most frequent topics were: 

STUDENTS 

“More on dorms and dorm life. Campus pictures.” 
— Myrna Cumby McKinley ’62, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“How campus life has changed — dorm rules, etc., 
in the last few years” — Madge Williams Burton 65, 
Huntsville. 

“Any involvement of students in contemporary is- 
sues” — Rita A. Urie 60, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

“General opinions on most issues of students and 
faculty.” — Fred H. Henderson 66, Vandenberg AFB, 
Calif. 

“What are students learning? Why should I recom- 
mend Auburn to prospective students?” — James C. 
Lyle ’49, Cocoa Beach, Fla. 

“More on moral and educational attitudes of stu- 
dents” — Louise H. Hall ’54, LaGrange, Ga. 

“More stories like the one on Mag Dorm. My chil- 
dren will be students before long. I want to keep abreast 
of what kids are doing in school now. I would like to 
see articles that appear in the Plainsman and articles 
written by students.” — James Huggins ’57, Huntsville. 

“Like to know about the conduct (good or bad) of 
our students. Do they demonstrate? Do they trend 
toward liberal or conservative? Is our campus really 
quiet?” — Willie C. Culberson ’58, Gary, Ind. 

“Student views on controversial issues: Vietnam, 
racism, environment, women’s lib, etc.” — Richard E. 
Olson °68, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 

“I think it is very important to keep alumni well- 
informed on the situation on campus — what students 
are doing.” — Lynne Quenelle ’71, East Point, Ga. 
WHAT’S HAPPENING 

“More information on what the board of directors 
are discussing at their meetings.” — R. J. Cunningham 
64, Montgomery. 


What We Always Wanted To Know-And Found Out 


- 


“The real happenings of the University. There is 
never anything ‘controversial’ presented. Is it coinci- 
dental that AU needs three deans? Two are staying to 
teach!” — Stephen Dean ’60, Satellite Beach, Fla. 

“Overall financial condition” — Augustus H. Green, 
Jr., 56, Huntsville. 

“Long range building plans; Comprehensive re- 
port on growth in last decade; School overall financial 
report yearly; Report on acreage owned and physical 
plant; Report on major accomplishments in education in 
last decade” — Raymond M. Warren, Jr., '53, Atlanta. 

“More about what people at the university are doing 
(including research projects) toward solving the world’s 
problems and what they are thinking about future prob- 


lems (also any significant work by alumni)” — Grady 
Campbell "71, San Francisco. 
FACULTY 


“More about outstanding faculty members” — W. L. 
Ringer ’59, Austell, Ga. 

“Development of University as far as faculty and 
schools” — F, Frank Ciani ’58, M.D., Garfield, N.J. 

“Feature articles on some of the professors” — Allan 
M. Schrader ’56, Brandon, Fla. 

“Faculty editorials and faculty profiles’ — Mary 
Kate Scruggs Gach ’59, Columbus, Ga. 

“Interviews and photos of professors who were 
teaching when I was there” — Emmett S. Davis ’52, 
Cochran, Ga. 

“Short biographies of more famous faculty mem- 
bers and alumni” — James G. Phillips ’34, Atlanta. 

“Old faculty members (still living)” — Anne Brooks 
Donaldson-’44, Severna Park, Md. 

RESEARCH 

“Progressive research being proposed or done which 
will lead to funding” — Martha S. Doster ’70, Houston, 
Tex. 

“Medical research in pharmacy and_ veterinary 
schools” — James C. Murphy ’62, Fort Worth, Tex. 

“Agricultural research — one article each issue” — 
Joe W. Sanders ’40, Cullman. 

“Research by graduate students” — May L. Rogan 
53, Lancaster, Calif. 

ALUMNI 

“In depth articles on individual alumni.” — Alysce 
Hager Young ’62, Fairfield, Me. , 

“More on alumni activities if you can get it.” — 
Charles Henagan, Jr., ’48, Atlanta. 

“Feature more articles on alumni that have unusual 
professions and experiences — ones that have become 
so well known and still AU doesn’t know about them.” — 
Mrs. Clarence W. Kidder 49, Belle Glade, Fla. 
HISTORICAL, NOSTALGIA, ETC. 

“More about ‘the Good old times. ” — B. Harry 
Dale ’54, Dawson, Ga. 
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Ec ree 


dendale. 


“Tradition” — Col. James H. Drake "19, Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 


“Historical articles of past generations as well as 
current news.” — Raymond B. Kelly, Sr. ’14, Fort Worth, 


Tex. 
EDUCATIONAL QUALITY 


“The quality of education the current individual 
graduate has” — J. L. Scogin ’57, Bessemer. 
“Subject-matter competence” — J. A. Douglas °17, 


Mobile. 


The Opinion Place — 


“More features on how Auburn was and how it is 
now, say 1922 and 1972” — Monroe J. Bryan ’57, Gar- 


“Educational concepts and techniques” — Marquette 
Fisher ’71, Birmingham. 


AUBURN COMMUNITY 


“Occasional news of the Auburn community” — 


Harry L. Watts ‘51, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Gordon T 
GREEKS 


Fraternities and sorority news turned up several 
times. However, we do not cover sorority and fraternity 


“Items of interest about the City of Auburn” — Dr. 
Blair 48, Gainesville, Fla. 


news except in isolated instances which involve the 
entire university community, because the Greeks have 
their own alumni publications which keep them in- 


ATHLETICS 


“Sports coverage in greater detail, 
views, etc.” — J. Knox Argo 61, Montgomery. 


formed of the news of their alumni. 


personal inter- 


“More inside information on recruiting and entire 


program rather than reading a re-write of daily news- 


papers story on month-old games.” 
“We enjoy football season and would like to know 


more about the players — A column “profile of players” 
taking several each month and discussing them would 
be interesting.” — Mrs. Rodric Templeton ’56, Pell City. 
“A survey of activities of Auburn Grads in pro- 
athletics sometimes.” — J. A. Kyser ’34, Greensboro. 


Comment, Questions, Letters To The Editor 


Don't Lower 
Academic Standards 


“Most emphatically I implore 
you to not allow the high stand- 
ards to be lowered to accomo- 
date the mediocre. This is not 
planning for the future; it would 
only accomodate the present. The 
aim of a great institution should 
be the quality of education and 
the size of the student body 
should be the last consideration. 
Clearly, I am very concerned 
about the deterioration of stand- 
ards in our universities. A mili- 
tant stand should be made against 
it.” — Dr. Milton P. Sause °41, 
Baltimore, Md. 


How Do We Select 


“How do you select who to put 
in the paper?” — James Huggins 
57 


We don’t really select. We just 
take whatever news we get and 
run it in whatever form seems 
suitable. We welcome all news of 
all alumni. Sometimes alumni 
seem bashful about sending us 
news about themselves, but there 
is no reason why they should. We 
welcome it, would like to have 
more and as often as you have 
something new to share with us. 
Many alumni share with us news 
of their friends for which we are 
grateful. Sometimes alumni get 
impatient and think that when 
they send us something and get 
the Alumnews a week later, the 
news should be in it, but it isn’t. 
The alumnalities deadline occurs 
some three weeks before the 
Alumnews is printed and then 
once its printed the addressing, 
handling by the Post Office, etc. 
sometimes means that it is an- 
other ten days before it arrives 
in your mailbox. If your news 
hasn’t appeared in a couple of is- 
sues, however, it’s possible that 
we never got it, so you might 

p us a line and inquire. We 
don’t think that it happens too 
often but we know by sometimes 
irate inquiries that it does hap- 
pen that something just never 
reaches our office. Incidentally, 
if you are sending in items for 
several different classes, it’s bet- 
ter to put them on separate sheets 
of paper, so we can distribute 
each to its proper file by year and 
thus assure that somebody doesn’t 
forget to move it forward or 
backward from the first class year. 


Memories of Jake's 


Bob Sanders’ article, “Upstairs 
at Jake’s Joint,” in May, 1972 
issue revived old memories of my 
first quarter at Auburn. 

During the fall quarter of 1955 
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I shared the same attic dormitory 
with eight other students. There 
were four of us from Mobile, 
four from Birmingham, and one 
from Sheffield. My first intro- 
duction to my new home came 
on one Sunday afternoon when 
upon entering my assigned room 
I noticed that the door to the 
one bathroom had a hole approxi- 
mately twenty inches wide and 
six inches high in it. Looking 
through the hole I discovered 
one of my roommates in the pro- 
cess of taking a bath. I agreed 
with Bob’s position on the water 
availability since that was proba- 
bly the only time during the fall 
quarter that there was enough 
water to completely fill the bath- 
tub. 

If I remember correctly, in the 
fall of 1955, Auburn Hall had 
been taken over by male stu- 
dents. Fortunately our “Girl 
Watchers Society” members were 
able to direct their attentions to 
the adjacent boarding house just 
north on Gay. Many hours were 
spent with a can of beer in one 
hand and binoculars in the other 
doing our astronomy homework. 

I’m sure that many other 
former residents like me were 
somewhat saddened when fire 
finally distroyed the building. The 
friendships that were developed 
during that first quarter in school 
will be long remembered. The 
stories of events that occurred 
will, like the size of last year’s 
fish, continue to grow each time 
they are retold. 

Very truly yours, 
Bill W. Young 
Class of ’62 


A Message. 


Would you please deliver a 
message? If Coach Jordan wanted 
the A.D. job — he should have 
it too!!! — Ann Wilson Wesley ’63, 
Talladega. 


Adventures of 
Dan After the Gully 


Dear Kaye, 

Thanks for printing Bob Sand- 
ers’ article about “Ah, We had 
Gullies” in the June edition of 
the Auburn Alumnews. Amazing 
how much we have in common. 

Bob might wonder what hap- 
pened to ole Dan in later years 
after the gully incident. Well my 
Daddy went to - Hartford and 
bought him at the local mule 
barn. Of course we renamed him 
old Sam. It had to be the same 
mule because old Sam wouldn't 
get within a country mile of a 
gully. I always thought maybe 
his ma had fallen in a gully but 
after reading Bob's tale I’m sure 
it was the pine top accident that 


put the fear of a gully in his 
muley head. 

There must be many of us coun- 
try boys over 50 that get the 
Alumnews. We are the ones that 
will get a charge out of this type 
article I suppose. Even Jerry 
Roden looks back sometimes. 

W. T. Brown ’49 


A Bouquet 


The June 1972 issue of the AU- 
BURN ALUMNEWS is really 
outstanding. I believe this is far 
and away the best issue I have 

S. Blake Yates *32 
Assistant to the Dean 


School of Pharmacy 
The June 1972 issue of the 


Alumnews: “Adventures of an Au- 
‘burn Knight with the Big Bands” 


by William M. Hill was great. 
Hill’s coverage of the nostalgic 
Thirties together with the per- 
sonality — talent — accomplish- 
ment of Frank Tennille was in- 
credibly true. He must have been 
an Auburn 1944 graduate in 
journalism. He is a superb writer. 
Is he one of the prestigious Mont- 
gomery Hillbillies — Congress- 
man Lister Hill, the Drs. Hill? 

Frank is my first cousin. I’ve 
visited him in Montgomery. I 
lived with him in 1932-33. Our 
grandfather Francis T, Tennille 
and his brother, Dr. Alexander 
St. Clair Tennille of Troy and 
Montgomery, founded the furni- 
ture business there in 1889. 

A few years before Frank was 
born I used to cavort with Tal- 
lulah at her aunt’s home on 
Adams Avenue: at 511 was the 
Tennille menage. 

Frank used to visit his aunt 


here, the late Mrs. Laleah T. Mc- 
Allister, and in the late Judge R. 
T. Foote’s home. We loved him 
then — and we love him now. 
Dad was from Society Hill. 


Mother was from Tennille, Ga, ff 


and here. Grandfather Tennille 
came to Fort Gaines in 1850 to — 
visit his uncle William Tennille, 
and stayed. James Fowler, a 1928 
Auburn graduate from here, was 
the kind donor of the June 1972 
Alumnews. 

Best Wishes, 

Robert Foote 

Ft. Gaines, Ga. — 


Editors Note: Mr. Hill studied 
pre-law at Auburn and now prac- 
tices law in San Diego. About his 
ancestry, we don’t know. 


Only Yesterday - A Look At The Past 


SIXTY YEARS AGO — Volume 
1, Number 1 of the Auburn Alum- 
ni Quarterly came out in August, 
1912, with Prof. J. R. Rutland ’00 
of the English Department as edi- 
tor-in-chief and B. L. Shi ’04, 
registrar, as business manager. 
The first issue summarized the 
“great prosperity” which had 
come to Auburn in the past ten 
years. Enrollment had increased 
from 406 in 1902 to 810 in 1912. 
The number of full professors 
had reached 25 and seven new 
departments had been created. 

The campus “improvements” 
‘made during the decade included: 

“Alterations and additions” to 
Broun Engineering Hall had been 
completed by September, 1910. 
The building, “designed and sup- 
erintended by the Department of 
Architecture” housed the “schools 
of Mechanical, Electtical, Min- 
ing, and Civil Engineering, Ma- 
chine Design, and Drawing.” 

The new O. D. Smith Dining 
Hall would accommodate about 
300 students in the dining room 
and the Quarterly applauded its 
modern “appointments” including 
steam heat, electric lights, and 
a full system of water works. 

The new Carnegie Library’s de- 
sign would “appeal to every one 
who loves the Greek style of ar- 
chitecture.” It would house 200 
readers and 50,000 books. The 
building cost “about $30,000.” 
Another $30,000 was set aside for 
its support and the collection of 
books was worth $50,000, making 
it “one of the finest library col- 
lections in the South.” 

New Comer Agricultural Hall 
was “handsome and commodious,” 
and “It is the general opinion 


that there is no superior, if equal 
group of buildings for agricul- 
tural purposes in the South.” 

The improvements also includ- 
ed the water works of which “too 
much praise cannot be given.” 
And, the Quarterly noted “A sani- 
tary closet system established in 
all the buildings together with 
the sewerage plant has proved 
most satisfactory.” 


Electricity Extended 


In addition electric lines had 
been extended and “connections 
have been established with a large 
majority of the boarding houses, 
public halls, stores, and churches 
of the community.” The resulting 
service “under the supervision of 
Prof. Hill and his student assist- 
ant, has been well nigh perfect 
and has received universal com- 
mendation.” 

Commencement week in June 
had been full of exciting events 
which began with a sermon on 
Sunday by the Rev. Edgar Young 
Mullins, president of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Louisville, Ky., whose subject 
was “Man’s Dominion.” 

Monday morning the trustees 
began to arrive and the governor 
came in on the 10 o'clock train 
where he was met at the station 


_by an escort of cadets. The trus- 


tees held meetings in the morn- 
ing and afternoon before the Gov- 
ernor and his staff attended drill 
at 5:30 in the afternoon. 
Monday night was the “fes- 
tival of lights” the annual enter- 
tainment by the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. “Thousands of Japanese 
lanterns were strung from tree and 


bush and shrub of the thickly 
wooded campus; in the soft gloom 
couples strolled and sat, white 
dresses and dark coats; children 
played under the big arc lights, 
but there was nobody except chil- 
dren in the bright light. . . . After 
an hour or more the lanterns be- 
gan to grow dim, and the crowd 
divided into two. One portion, 
the old graduates, went to Smith 
Dining Hall to the alumni ban- 
quet. The other portion, the boys 
and girls, went into Langdon Hall 
for the junior hop.” 

Alumni activities occupied most 
of Tuesday and the college had 
open house Tuesday afternoon 
for “hundreds of people from all 
over the state” who inspected “the 
library, departmental exhibits, 
laboratories, green houses, etc.” 

The Prize Drill began at 5:00 
in which “eight magnificent com-— 
panies ably officered and fitly 
trained gave one of the best ex- 
hibitions of skillful execution of 
company and platoon movements 
ever seen on the campus.” 

The evening’s entertainment 
consisted of orations by the top 
four speakers of the senior class 
and the presentation of prizes and 
medals to the outstanding stu- 
dents in military, oratory and de- 
bates, and agriculture. 


Speaker Gets 
Rousing Yell 


Wednesday was the big day on 
which 114 men and “three young 
women marched into Landon 
Hall, in a body, all clad in the — 
gray and white dress uniform” to 
receive their degrees. The Rev. 
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James I. Vance addressed the 
graduates on “Playing the Game 
of Life.” He was “cheered to the 
echo by the audience which 
packed Langdon Hall. The sen- 
iors, appreciative, arose and gave 
him a rousing college yell.” 
A.P.I. was “in its own quiet 
way, trying to secure 1000 stu- 
dents for September and a full 
page ad in the Quarterly adver- 
tised it as the oldest school of 
technology in the state” with 69 
professors and instructors, 810 
students, and 20 well equipped 
laboratories. Tuition was free to 
residents of Alabama and $20.00 
to non-residents. Also advertising 
in that issue was Alabama Girls 
Technical Institute at Monteval- 
lo, which advertised “healthfully 
situated, high elevation, purest 
drinking water, delightful clim- 
ate, boarding accommodations un- 


surpassed,” 
FIFTY YEARS AGO — The 


Orange and Blue printed a glos- 
sary of current college language 
to “enable the reader to under- 
stand English as it is currently 
spoken on campus.” The glossary 
included: 

Ankling along — to take a walk. 

Cake eatress — the female of 
the species. 

Cat's pajamas — anything that’s 
very good. 

Cowboy — a young college lad. 

Corn-cracker—male dancer who 
dances on his partner’s toes. 

Dumb Dora — a stupid girl. 

Darb — person with money or 
class that can be relied on to pay 
the checks, 

Flat tire — maidenly “flapper” 
over 30. 

Hola holy — a girl or boy who 
objects to parking. 

Jammed — intoxicated, shel- 
lacked, canned, etc. 

Lollygagger — young man ad- 
dicted to attempts at hallway 


spooning. 


Monog — young person who is | 


“goofy” about one person at a 
time. 

Soup-to-nuts — full dress. 

Princess Mary — girl about to 
be married. 

Rug-shaking — shimmying. 

Smudgen — one who does all 
the close-fitting dances. 

Tomato — a pretty girl who can 
dance well but is otherwise a 
Dumb Dora. 

Take the air — leave. 

Up stage — to get indignant. 

Washout — specimen of a mai- 
den somewhat the worse for wear. 

Wallie — a goof with patent 
leather hair. 

Wrinkle — the girl’s mother. 

Vachel Lindsey, “the famous 
American poet and wanderer” 
came to Auburn on May 5 where 
he gave a program of songs and 
poems to a “large audience of stu- 
dents and townspeople. His pecul- 
iar style of delivery and his boom- 
ing voice made a lasting impres- 
sion on his listeners.” 

Students voted to change the 
name of the student newspaper to 
The Plainsman, “this title will pos- 
sibly be implemented next year.” 

During commencement exer- 
cises at which 129 students re- 
ceived degrees, President Dowell 
announced the building of a new 
dormitory for boys and the addi- 
tion of a modem creamery and 
ice plant to the college. The pres- 
ident noted that “at present the 


boys are living in every conceiva- 
ble type of abode, from shacks to 
army tents.” The ice was brought 
over from Opelika. And “is very 
unsatisfacory, ice being very cost- 
ly and delivery very poor.” 

FORTY YEARS AGO — The 
situation was glum on the cam- 
pus in the midst of a depression, 
instructors and professors had not 
been paid a penny for the past 
six months, yet the teaching and 
research went on — and so did 
the preoccupation with football. 
The Southern Conference Offi- 
cials had ruled that football games 
in the conference could not be 
broadcast and an editorial in the 
Auburn Alumnus urged alumni 
to protest: “An alumnus, it seems, 
should be accorded the privilege 
of hearing over the air sports 
events of his alma mater when 
not able to attend.” 

Another editorial urged that 
Auburn build an auditorium big 
enough to seat the entire student 
body. Langdon Hall seated only 
700 and with an enrollment reach- 
ing 2,005, students had to meet 
in two sessions for President 
Knapp to address the general as- 
sembly. 

Dr. C. A. Basore, research 
chemist, continued his research on 
the production of black glass 
from slag. Prof. W. D. Salmon 
continued in an effort to indicate 
the cause of pellegra in man 
which killed 500 people annually 
in Alabama. He had already de- 
termined that people eating foods 
rich in vitamin G do not develop 
the disease. The foods included 
lean meat, milk, and leafy vege- 
tables. 


(Continued from P. 7) 


Dr. Fred Allison continued his 
work in physics after his discov- 
eries leading to elements Nos. 85 
and 87_and had recently predict- 
ed- that there are two types of 
hydrogen. 

The °32 football schedule list- 
ed: Birmingham-Southern, Duke, 
Georgia Tech, Tulane, University 
of Mississippi, Florida, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
— A big topic of discussion on 
campus was the possibility of re- 
viving the Alabama-Auburn foot- 
ball game series which ended in 
1907. Alabama had suggested re- 
suming the competition in the 
Twenties but Auburn President 
Spright Dowell had tumed down 
the idea. This time Auburn had 
brought up the subject and stu- 
dents on both campuses as well as 
the Auburn administration re- 
garded the idea favorably, but the 
Auburn Alumnews reported, the 
athletic commission at the Uni- 
versity “clings to the old theory 
that since so much rivalry exists 
between Auburn and the Uni- 
versity, an Auburn-Alabama game 
would be detrimental to both 
schools.” 

The registrar’s office released 
grade figures showing that Au- 
burn women were smarter than 
Auburn men. The women stu- 
dents averaged 2.266 while the 
men made 2.172 on a four-point 
scale. 

The Cincinnati Symphony pre- 
miered Auburn Professor J. Hu- 
bert Liverman’s American Folk 
Overture at Auburn. 

Construction continued on a 


FAMILIAR FACES — Many alumni will see familiar faces among this 
group. Members of the Retired Men’s Club of Auburn, a loosely-knit 
group who get together once a month for lunch, pictured are, from left: 
Charles W. Edwards ’20, former registrar at Auburn; V. C. Helms 29, 
former public relations director for the Alabama Education Association; 
W. H. (Bill) Weidenbach ’29, School of Agriculture; Walter Schreiber, 
research chemist with the USDA; Leo Gosser, professor of English; John 
R. Moore ‘26, professor of English; A. A, Leibold, School of Veterinary 
Medicine; A. H. Groth, Sr., dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine 
at the University of Missouri; O. C. Medlock ’24, USDA; Jesse E. Neal, 
professor of microbiology; T. A. Tinsley, author; A. Jude Robinson "48, 
professor of mathematics; W. C. (Red) Sugg, pharmacy sales executive; 
D. G, Strukie ’20, professor in the School of Agriculture; K. G. Taylor 


part 


boy’s dormitory on the western 


t of the campus. Designed as 


an H each section would hold 30 
men. The construction cost was 
predicted to be $875,785 with 
furniture and kitchen equipment 
adding another $125,000. 

A poll conducted by a journa- 
lism class showed that most of the 
300 June graduates planned to 
remain in the South and “do their 
part toward raising Southern 
standards of living.” Ralph Kelly 
had accepted the job of assistant 
manager of the Cooperative Corp. 
in his hometown of Evergreen. 
Bill Flanagan would be a sales- 
man with Hopper Paper Co. in 
Richmond, Va., and Florine Cook 
would be a dietitian with one of 
the dining halls of API. 

The State Employment Serv- 
ice opened an office in Samford 
Hall to provide placement serv- 
ice for Auburn graduates year 
around. 

Auburn was preparing for a 
record enrollment of 7,000 in the 
fall quarter. More building was 
going on. In addition to the boys 
dorm, the Forestry Building and 
a horse barn for the school of 
veterinary medicine had _ been 
started, and the Student Activi- 
ties Building was nearing comple- 
tion. It included the largest stage 
on the Auburn campus, a dance 
floor, snack bar, and offices. 

Jean Woodham °46 had a work 
on display at the Sculptors’ Gal- 
lery in New York City. 

A family laboratory opened on 
campus to take care of require- 
ments for every home economics 
major. Girls, Ray Fowler report- 
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ed, will live in the Family Lab- 
oratory with their husbands and 
children, if any, for one quarter.” 
Each family would “live a nor- 
mal life there and entertain as 
they wish.” 

Shot Senn, Auburn football star 
and recent end coach and scout 
for Auburn, joined Phillips High 
in Birmingham as head coach. 

Dr. K. M. Autrey was appoint- 
ed head of the API Dairy De- 
partment after teaching and do- 
ing research at Penn State. 

The Auburn Student Govern- 
ment Association had drawn up a 
letter and sent it to all the news- 
papers in the state asking that the 
essentials of education be provid- 
ed at Auburn. They listed four 
primary inadequacies as: 

1. Inadequate instruction be- 
cause Auburn does not have the 
money to hire qualified teachers 
and because the enrollment is 
four times that of 1945 but the 
number of instructors has not in- 
creased. 

2. Buildings and facilities are 
overflowing. 

3. Housing facilities are inade- 
quate for the current enrollment 
of 6,000 and the projected en- 
rollment for 1948-49 is 9,000. 

4. A survey of 150 colleges 
showed that API had the poorest 
recreational facilities of any state- 
supported college in the United 
States. A survey of libraries in 
the Southeast showed that Au- 
burn had the smallest library ap- 
propriations. 

A veteran’s association poll 
showed that Auburn veterans 
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"34, colonel U. S. Amny; Roy C, Cargile ’28, Bursar at AU; Fred H. 
Pumphrey, dean of the School of Engineering; James D. Wade ’21 as- 
sistant dean of the School of Engineering; Frank E. Boyd ’14, retired 
executive VC Chemical Corp.; J. C. Moore, professor of horticulture; 
Jelks Barksdale, professor of chemistry; William W. Pate ’24, USDA; 
Roger W. Allen 18, Dean of the School of Science and Literature; C. 
A. Basore ’14, head professor of the Department of Chemical Engineering; 
Julian Brown ’24, director of the FHA; R. G. -Brownfield ’29, dentist; 


H. R. Hubbard, businessman; Lamar Lee "46, vice president of American. 


Finance Corp.; C. B. Russell, USDA. Not shown in the picture but pres- 
ent at the March dinner were B. C. Pope ’33, a realtor; P, H. Hardie ’21, 
an engineer; and S. C. Jemian, an engineer. The retired group includes 
about 50 people, many of whom are Auburn alumni. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS — 


Dr. W. Vann Parker — One of the Forces: 


Reshaping A Polytechnic Institute Into A University 


By JERRY RODEN, JR. ’ 


Since the end of World War II, the Auburn University campus has 
undergone such a radical physical alteration that it is difficult to remember 
how it used to be. Back in the Forties Samford Hall, Broun Hall, Ramsay 


Hall, Comer Hall, and Cary Hall were 
the major buildings. Since then all of 
them have been dwarfed by Memorial 
Coliseum, Haley Center, Physical 
Sciences Center, Ralph Brown Draughon 
Library, and Funchess Hall. Cliff Hare 
has grown from limited East and West 
stands to a gigantic bow]. The School of 
Veterinary Medicine has developed a 
complete new campus on Wire Road, 
and other buildings too numerous to list 
have sprung up in the places of former 
groves, playgrounds, and drill fields. 

Much less obvious but much more 
significant has been an equally radical 
change in educational emphasis at Au- 
burn during the post-war period. Back 
in the Forties, the biggest departments 
of the old School of Science and Litera- 
ture existed almost solely as service 
groups for the Schools of Agriculture, 
Education, Engineering, Veterinary Med- 
icine, Home Economics, Pharmacy, and 
Architecture. Research, specialized un- 
dergraduate studies, and graduate stud- 
ies in such areas as English, history, and 
mathematics were sidelines to be taken 
up after the real business of servicing 
the technical curricula had been attended 
to. And the Graduate School was pri- 
marily an adjunct to the School of Edu- 
cation, existing largely to permit teach- 
ers to upgrade certificates through 
summer study. 

Since then the School of Science and 
Literature has given birth to the new 
School of Business, changed its own 
name to Arts and Sciences, and become 
the school with the biggest enrollment 
on campus. Many undergraduates now 
study English, mathematics, history, and 
other liberal arts and pure sciences for 
their own sakes. And graduate educa- 
tion in pure sciences, applied sciences, 
liberal arts, and education has become a 
year-around endeavor and one of the 
principal educational activities at Auburn. 

These changes which have made Au- 
burn a university instead of a polytech- 
nic institute did not take place by ac- 
cident. Many men and women have 
spent years of dedicated labor in shap- 
ing the new Auburn. One of the fore- 
most of these has been Dr. William Vann 
Parker, who retired on June 30 as Dean 
of the Graduate School. 

A review of Dr. Parker’s career not 
only results in appreciation of his con- 
tributions to Auburn’s development, but 
also provides insight into the principles 
and meaning of the revolutionary changes 
transpiring here since World War II. 

Born near Monroe, N. C., on Dec. 22, 
1901, William Vann Parker discovered 

is vocation for mathematics while at- 
tending a one-room school: there he 
learned to entertain himself by working 
problems along with the older students. 
Later he spent two years at Wingate 
High School and then entered the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in the fall of 
1919. There he discovered his vocation 
for teaching as well as solving problems: 
during his junior year, he developed a 
plan for tutoring freshmen having diffi- 
culty with mathematics. His tutoring 
class filled 0 rapidly that he had to 
arm out some of his students to a fellow 
mathematics student. 

€ next year, as a senior at U.N.C., 
Vann Parker held his first regular ap- 
Pointment as a college teacher of mathe- 
matics. And thus he began a nine-year 
Period of teaching and study that cul- 
minated with his receipt of a Ph.D. in 
mathematics from Brown University in 
June, 193]. During that period he taught 
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and did advanced studies at U.N.C., 
Princeton, and Brown, and also taught 
at the University of the South and Mon- 
tevallo. 

Upon the receipt of his Ph.D., Dr. 
Parker had an opportunity to enter upon 
a teaching career in the Ivy League at 
both Columbia and Cornell. He passed 
up the opportunity because of his con- 
cern about education in the South: “At 
that time, students had to leave the South 
to earn a Ph.D., and then most of the 
best ones stayed away.” As a result of 
that decision, Dr. Parker entered upon a 
life-long career of teaching, research, and 
administration in Southern colleges and 
universities — a career that has earned 
him distinction and that has enhanced 
the quality of Southern education in 
mathematics and graduate studies. 

From 1931 until 1950, Dr. Parker 
taught mathematics at William Cary Col- 
lege (Hattiesburg, Miss.), Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Louisiana State 
University (where he was head of the 
Department of Mathematics from 1942- 
1947), and the University of Georgia. 
In addition to teaching during these 
years, he continued research begun as 
a graduate student and worked actively 
with the American Mathematical Society, 
the Mathematical Association of America, 
and the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Publication at home and 
abroad of the results of his research 
brought him national and international 
recognition as an authority in matrix 
theory. His work with the mathematical 
societies made him an influential figure 
in efforts to improve the teaching of 
mathematics at all levels in the South. 


The Only Way To 
Insure Quality Is To 
Exercise Care in The 
Selection of Students 


In January, 1950, President Ralph 
Draughon and Dean Roger Allen brought 
Dr. Parker to Auburn as head of the 
Mathematics Department. On July 1, 
1953, he accepted a joint appointment 
as dean of the Graduate School and head 
of the Department of Mathematics. He 
continued performing in these dual roles 
until 1965 when he resigned as head of 
Mathematics to devote full time to the 
burgeoning Graduate School. 

Widely-published statistics reflect the 
progress of graduate studies at Auburn 
University under Dean Parker’s leader- 
ship: In 1952, Auburn had 238 graduate 
students; today it has 1,492. In 1952, 
Auburn’s expanding graduate program 
offered the master’s in 33 areas, the doc- 
torate in none; today it offers master’s 
in 57 areas and the doctorate in 21. Prior 
to Dean Parker’s tenure, Auburn had 
awarded 2,162 graduate degrees — all 
master’s — throughout its history. Since 
Dr. Parker became graduate dean, Au- 
burn has awarded 6,470 graduate de- 
grees — 646 doctorates and 5,824 mas- 
ters. 

Similar statistics from the Department 
of Mathematics during Dr. Parker's ten- 
ure there suggest that such progress has 
not been the product of chance. When he 
came to Auburn in January, 1950, there 
were four graduate students in mathe- 
matics; by the next fall there were ten; 
when he left the department in 1965 
there were sixty-three. And until the 
present time mathematics has led all 


other areas in the production of Ph.D.’s 
—Auburn has awarded sixty-three Ph.D.’s 
in mathematics and fifty in zoology- 
entomology, the area with the second 
highest number. 

Statistics, however, say nothing to the 
all important question of quality. It is 
only in the light of Dean Parker’s devo- 
tion to quality that the foregoing facts 
and figures become indices of genuine 
progress. Dr. Parker himself has stated 
that his own goal when he came to Au- 
burn was to establish quality education 
in mathematics. To that end he recruited 
outstanding graduate students and fac- 
ulty members in mathematics, built up 
library holdings in mathematics, and con- 
tinued for many years his own research 
and publication on matrix theory. In 
addition, he worked actively for several 


years in a movement to improve the 
training of high school teachers of mathe- 
matics. 

The results of all these efforts have 
been regional and national recognition 
for Auburn’s Mathematics Department 
and national and international recogni- 
tion for Dr. Parker. His work on matrix 
theory has resulted in correspondence 
with mathematicians at universities 
around the world: in England, India, 
New Zealand, Austria, and South Africa. 
Among those corresponding with him 
about his work on matrix theory was the 
late Sir Thomas Muir of South Africa, 
the man whom Lord Kelvin called “the 
greatest mathematician who ever lived.” 
In 1957, Dr. Z. L. Loflin of Southwestern 
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Louisiana Institute. wrote Dean Parker: 
“When the historians write of Mathe- 
matical leadership in the South, your 
name will head the list.” 

To the Auburn Graduate School, Dean 
Parker brought the same purpose and 
principles that he used successfully in 
mathematics. Throughout his tenure he 
maintained a dogged insistence upon 
standards for admission: “The only way 
to insure quality is to exercise care in 

the selection of students. If you let a 
weak one in, someone will let him 
graduate.” Along with others, he has 
fought to retain emphasis upon foreign 
language requirements for the Ph.D., 
and he has worked to increase the sub- 
ject matter content of graduate curricula 
in education. As a result, Dr. Wilford 
Bailey noted in paying tribute upon 
Dean Parker’s retirement: “Many of us 


have disagreed with some of Dean 
Parker’s decisions, but none of us can 
deny that all of those decisions were 
made on the basis of maintaining a qual- 
ity program.” 
oO o 

Still alert and vigorous, Dean Parker 
has not made firm plans for retirement. 
His wife — the former Carolyn Adele Ed- 
wards of Enterprise whom he met at the 
University of North Carolina in 1925 and 
married in 1926 — has already become 
an expert in genealogy and has publish- 
ed a genealogical work — Stephen Prid- 
gen, 1832-1864 — on one of her an- 
cestors, which has been hailed as a work 
on “the real history of the country.” Dean 
Parker has helped her with some gene- 
alogical research and shares her enthusi- 
asm. Both of them are devotees of dup- 
licate bridge, although he hasn’t had 


much time to play for years. He is 
giving some thought to taking up fish- 
ing again. And, of course, they have 
their three children Ted, Anne, and Jean 
plus seven grandchildren to visit. 


‘If We Save The World, 
It Will be the Very 
Bright, Not The 
Average Minds Who 
Save It’ 


Beyond these things loom the very real 


possibilities of further research on mat- 
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ber of Commerce, succeeding Ste- 


James L. Merriwether, Sr., now 


in 1971, 


he was executive vice 


rices and of teaching at some institution 
— here or abroad — that wisely ignores 
the bland assumption that usefulness 
ends at 70. Whatever they do, one can 
be certain that the Parkers will be out- 
spoken on the issue of quality education, 


a subject on which both have strong con- 
victions. Both believe in the value of 
Latin in the public school curriculum, 
and both deplore the fact that public 
schools tend to ignore talented students. 
Dean Parker affirms: “Public education 
is geared to mediocrity rather than to 
the best students. Bright students need 
attention and challenges to occupy their 
minds and energies. And we need full 
development of the talents of the bright- 
est minds. If we save the world, it will 
be the very bright, not the average, 
minds that save it.” 


‘11 Van F. Pruitt now lives in 
Asheville, N. C. 
421 Sam (Sammy) T. Barnes, Jr., 


now lives in Louisville, Miss., 
where he moved from Montgomery. 
__While at Auburn, he was captain of 
the 1920 championship baseball team 
and the 1921 editor of the Orange 
and Blue. 


‘23 «~Arthur C. Hays has moved 
from Metairie, La. to New 
Orleans. 


‘24 Henry F. Newman now lives 
in Remlap. 


25 Howard J. Doughtie has 
moved from Fair Haven, N. 
J., to Myrtle Beach, S. C, 


'27 ~=Clyde Brown lives in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

John W. Thomas retired in De- 

cember, 1971, as a project enginee: 

with Southern Services, Inc., in 


Robert H. Schrader now lives 
in Beach Haven, N. J. 
Frances Trammell retired in May 
after 23 years as a teacher at Ope- 
lika High School. She has been 
chairman of the English Department 
for 20 years. 
Ludlow B. Hallman, Jr., now lives 
in Dothan. 


*3Q Richard Puryear, Jr., presi- 

dent of Alabama Gas Co., 

was recently elected president of the 

Warrior-Tombigee Development As- 

sociation at the annual meeting in 
Birmingham. 

John M. Fletcher now lives in 


*3] Catherine Lowe Barks of 
Opelika is president of the 
East Alabama Hemerocallis (Day 
Lily) Club. 
James T. Dix has moved from 
Mobile to LaGrange, Ga. 


‘32 Samuel David Wade was 
promoted to lieutenant col- 
onel when he retired. He and his 
wife, Pauline Watkins *31, live in 
Maynard, Mass., where she teaches. 


133 Mary H. Davidson now lives 
in Seabrook, Tex, 

William F. (Bill) Ham is now exe- 

- cutive director of the Auburn Cham- 


phen T. Woodley ’69. Mr. Ham was 
owner and operator of Bill Ham 
Dry Cleaners and Laundry for 36 
years until he sold the business 
nearly a year ago. 

Needham L. Drewry has moved 
from Greensboro, N. C., to N. Port 
Charlotte, Fla. 


‘35 Mr. and Mrs. Preston G. Har- 
den (Lela Pearl Eason 36) 
now live in Alexander City. 
George N. Woodrow has moved 
from Hattiesburg, Miss,, to Mag- 
nolia Springs. 


‘36 Dr. Ben H. Johnson, Jr., is 

now president of the Besse- 
mer Board of Education. He is a 
surgeon in Bessemer. 

Grace Lollar Downing received 
the Master of Science in Education 
from Samford University in Birm- 
ingham on May 26. 


‘37 Harold R. Benford now lives 
in Roanoke, 

Dr. Edmund (Ted) Price, acting 
director of the District Three Health 
Unit in Jefferson City, Mo., recently 
received the W. Scott Johnson 
Award for outstanding public work 
in Missouri and the Midwest. Dr, 
Price is also director of the Bureau 
of Veterinary Public Health of the 
Division of Health, He helped es- 
tablish the first residency program 
in Veterinary Public Health at the 
University of Missouri in Columbia 
and is one of the founding members 
of the American Board of Veteri- 
nary Public Health, a national body 
for specialty certification, and of 
the Association of State Public 
Health Veterinarians. 


‘38 Roscoe T. Avery now lives in 
Montgomery. 

Hiram Greene heads the Con- 
struction Directorate for the U. S. 
Army Engineer Command. The 
Command is responsible for all new 
construction required by the U. S, 
Armed Forces in Germany and the 
Benelux countries and for main- 
tenance, repair, and utilities services 
for all Army installations in Germany 
except Berlin and Bremerhaven. Mr. 
Greene has been in Gegmany since 
1946 working with the Armed 
Forces. 


39 Nell Ward has moved from 
Mountain View, Calif., to To- 
coma, Wash, 


lives in Mobile. His two sons, Lt. 
Thomas E. Merriwether "72, and 
Capt. James L. Merriwether, Jr., ’67, 
are currently serving with the Air 
Force. 

Emmett D. McCall now lives in 
Gadsden. 


‘Al Gerald R. Bales now lives in 
Atlanta. 

Dr. James A. Faughn has moved 
from Richmond, Va,, to Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. 

John J. Still lives in Scranton, 
Iowa, 


‘A2 Charles L. Davis, president 

and chief executive officer of 
Addressograph Multigraph Corpora- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, was recently 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land. Prior to joining Addressograph 
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Avant 


Jacobs 

P. C, Avant ’31 is now director of 
operations and technical services for 
Atlanta Gas Light Company. Since 
1960, he has been chief engineer 
for the company. He and his wife, 
Edith, live in Decatur, Ga. They 
have one son, James P. 

Homer L. Jacobs ’39, state super- 
visor of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service of the State Department 
of Education, is one of five selected 
for an advisory committee to the Reg- 
ional Rehabilitation Research Insti- 
tute at the University of Florida, 
The Research Institute serves pri- 
marily the rehabilitation programs 
in Region IV which consists of eight 
States in the Southeast. The five 
members were selected from reha- 
bilitation personnel interested in and 
active in research and research utili- 
zation. Mr. Jacobs has been with 
Vocational Rehabilitation in Ala- 
bama since 1945 and serves as sup- 
ervisor of a special project in re- 
search utilization in Alabama and 
Region IV, 


president of Honeywell, Inc. He lives 
in Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

Dr. E. T. York, Jr., vice president 
for agricultural affairs at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in Gainesville, 
relinquished his administrative re- 
sponsibilities in May to assume other 
University duties. He holds the title 
of Professor of International Agricul- 
ture, He came to the University in 
1963, and the following year orga- 
nized the agricultural teaching, re- 
search, and extension programs into 
the Institute of Food and Agricul- 
tural Services (IFAS). Dr. York also 
organized other agricultural pro- 
grams, such as “Operation DARE” 
(Developing Agricultural Resources 
Effectively), SHARE (Special Help 
for Agricultural Research and Edu- 
cation), and established the Center 
for Tropical Agriculture. These led 
to such development that, in recent 
years, Florida has enjoyed the most 
rapid agricultural growth in the na- 
tion. In 1970, President Nixon ap- 
pointed Dr. York to the Board of 
Directors of the National Center for 
Voluntary Action. He also served as 
one of the two U. S. delegates to 
the World Conference on Agricul- 
tural Education and training held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. He is a mem- 
ber of numerous professional and 
civic organizations: He and his wife, 
Vermelle, have two children, Lisa 
Carol, 10, and Travis, 7. 

Lynn J. Baxter is now construc- 
tion manager for TVA’s central area, 
headquartered in Nashville. He will 
oversee the construction of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and com- 
munication facilities in central Ten- 
nessee, northern Alabama, and 
southern Kentucky. Mr. Baxter began 
working for TVA in 1941 and last 
served as assistant area construction 
manager in Knoxville. He and his 
wife, Nancy, live in Nashville. Their 
daughter, Diane, is a student at the 
University of Kentucky in Lexing- 
ton, 

Ira I. Franklin now lives in San 
Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico. 

William E. Gregory now lives in 
Germantown, Tenn. 

Thurston Faulkner, Alabama di- 
rector of vocational education; is 
now director of 18 junior colleges 
in Alabama. He also has charge of 
the state’s network of 27 trade 
schools and all vocational education 
in secondary public schools. 

‘43 Richard E. Shively now lives 
in Tucker, Ga. 


DR. PRICE °37 


J. E. Gaston of Fairhope is now 
third vice president of the Automo- 
bile Dealers Association of Alabama 
for the coming year, while Harold 
E, Streetman of Montgomery is now 
executive vice president, 


“45 John D. Thomas of Gadsden 
is president of the Automo- 
bile Dealers Association. of Alabama 
for the coming year, 
Wilton B. Persons, Jr., has been 
promoted to brigadier general. 


‘46 Col. Fred F. Fulton retired 

in January, 1972, following 
30 years with the Army, which be- 
gan at Auburn in 1942. He is now 
living in Enterprise and is an indus- 
trial engineer for the U. S. Govern- 
ment in Troy. He also assists Au- 
burn’s industrial engineering faculty 
in assigning term projects to senior 
students. 


‘AT Raymond Young (D.V.M.) is 

supervisor of meat inspection 
for District IV of Georgia’s Depart- 
ent of Agriculture with offices in Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Stanley S, Jones is the 1972-73 
project director of the Georgia Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth in 
Atlanta. He has taught at numerous 
colleges and universities including 
Auburn and has also worked with 
Sears’ Allstate Insurance Company 
in personnel administration. His 
wife, Sue Hawkins Jones °45, is @ 
candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for the Georgia State Senate 
post no. 40 in Northside Atlanta. A 
vice chairman of the Fulton County 
Democratic Party, Mrs. Jones is an 
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Mildred C. Whatley has plans to change some old habits 


and form a few new ones now 


has any “bad” habits — unless 
floor of Samford Hall every morn- 
ing before 7:45 could be consid- 
ered dangerous to one’s health. 
(It seems to have kept Mildred in 
condition. She runs up and down 
the stairs from third floor to the 
basement several times a day, 
maintaining the figure of a coed.) 

The first thing Auburn Uni- 
versity’s Senior Payroll clerk plans 
to change is emphasis. Her house, 
instead of someone else’s pay- 
check, is going to come in for con- 
centrated attention. Working full 
time for 32 years doesn’t leave 
much time for anything but a 
good dusting — and Mildred has 
some exciting plans for fixing up 
her home. 

Because she has always liked 
people but hasn’t had time to be 
much of a joiner, she hopes to 


that she’s retired. Not that she 
climbing the stairs to the third 


find new interests with old and 
new friends. 

And she expects to form the 
habit of traveling, beginning with 
a trip to California in September. 

One old habit she won't part 
with, however, is reading: especi- 
ally historical novels. She’s look- 
ing forward to reading just that 
many more. 

Like many before and after her, 
Mildred Whatley came to Auburn 
for a visit. The native of Shell- 
man, Ga., liked it so much she 
stayed, 

Her first job in the Business 
Office was strictly clerical and 
much more varied than it is to- 
day. There were no computers, 
few machines of any kind, no help 
from married student wives. (No 
married students.) The popula- 
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unpledged Alternate Delegate to the 
Democratic National Convention. 
She led the recent “Volunteers for 
Sensible Rapid Transit” campaign 
in Atlanta and was therefore nomi- 
nated as Atlanta’s Woman of the 
Year in Civic Affairs, Mrs. Jones 
is a real estate agent with Askew 
Realty. 
‘A8 Fred H. Henderson, Jr., is 
now stationed at Shaw AFB, 
am C. 

Col, Ellis E. Stanley is now di- 
rector of maintenance for the San 
Antonio Air Materiel Area at Kelly 
AFB, Tex, Prior to this assign- 
ment, he served as chief of materiel 
management's division at Kelly, 

Oliver Maurice Lowery is the 
managing director of Thai Communi- 
cations Co., Ltd., in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, 


Samuel N. Booker, vice president 
in charge of marketing at Alabama 
Power Co. in Birmingham, is now 
general campaign chairman for the 
1972 Jefferson-Shelby-Walker Unit- 
ed Appeal, He joined Alabama 


Only Yesterday 
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would prefer that appropriations 

made to the college rather than 

to give them old age pensions and 

Onuses. Auburn had requested 

$2 million budget which the state 
legislature had halved. 

e History Department offer- 
ed a new course summer quarter 
On great leaders of world history 
to be taught by Dr. Robert Par- 
tin. The class was planned for 25 
students and 65 enrolled. 

President Luther N. Duncan 
of Auburn died suddenly in Drake 
mary on July 26 and the 
campus plunged into mourning 
for the man who had worked to 
d agriculture in Alabama as 
€ first director of the Alabama 
xtension Service and who be- 
Came Auburn president in 1935 
with a debt of $1% million and 
an enrollment of 1,721. Before his 
eath, Dr. Duncan had guided 
€ college out of debt, quad- 
Tupled its student enrollment, and 
tripled the campus acreage, 
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Power Co., in 1947 and became 
vice president in charge of market- 
ing in 1967, He was co-chairman of 
the 1965 United Appeal drive. 

Homer H. Turner is now vice 
president of Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Birmingham, succeeding F, 
Otto Miller 28 who will retire in 
May, 1973. Earlier this year, Mr. 
Turner was promoted from mana- 
ger of industrial relations to assis- 
tant to the vice president, employee 
relations, 

Luther Johnson Strange received 
the Master of Business Administra- 
tion from Samford University in 
Birmingham on May 26. 

Col. Claude L. Roberts is the 
commanding officer of the 24th En- 
gineer Group (Construction) with 
the U. S. Army Engineer Command 
in Europe. 

‘49 Col. Maurice L. Northcutt is 

the district engineer for the 
Baden Wuerttenburg district in Ger- 
many with the U. S, Army Engi- 
neer Comfand, 

Walter F. Johnsey is now vice 
president for administration and fi- 
nance for the Alabama Power Com- 
pany in Birmingham. He will as- 
sume additional responsibilities in 
the area of finance. A graduate of 
Birmingham School of Law, he 
joined the company in 1951 as an 
engineer. 

Lt. Col. Amold §. Hooks, Jr., re- 
cently received the Meritorious Ser- 
vice Medal at Andrews AFB, Md. 
He is now a comptroller in the of- 
fice of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand Inspector General. This office 
manages research and development 
of USAF aerospace systems. 

James W. Bartley, Jr., received 
the Doctor of Theology from the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Ft. Worth, Tex., on 
May 12. 

Raymond D. Hicks (Ph.D.) is now 
coordinator of plant science field 
research for the southeast region 
for Eli Lilly and Company. In 1966, 
he joined Elano Products Co., % di- 
vision of Eli Lilly, as a plant science 
representative. In 1968, he assumed 
a position with Lilly International 
as plant science coordinator for 
Latin America. He now lives in 
Boynton Beach, Fla, 


Mildred Whatley Retires from Payroll Office 


tion had not yet exploded at Au- 
burn and it was possible for one 
person to do a lot of different 
things for a lot of different peo- 
ple. 

When she first began to work 
for Payroll, Mrs. Whatley remem- 
bers a small manual machine and 
the signing of all checks by hand. 

More importantly, perhaps, was 
that there were no deductions. If 
you were paid $20 a week, you 
took $20 home with you. 

Fortunately, all deductions 
were not instituted at once, so 
that neither the Payroll Office 
nor the individual were inun- 
dated, and few people can even 
remember when the first deduc- 
tion was made or what it was. 

Two separate payrolls are made 
out today at Auburn. One for sal- 
aried monthly personnel; the oth- 
er for hourly labor. The hourly 
payroll, which Mrs. Whatley com- 
piles, is made out twice a month. 

Mrs. Whatley has one daugh- 
ter, June (Mrs. Philip) Mask, who 
lives in Marietta, Ga. She has 
three —_ grandchildren, Marilyn 
Mask King, 21, who will graduate 
from Georgia State next year; 
Philip, 18, who will graduate 
from high school, and Cheryl, 12. 

Visiting them is another habit 
she doesn’t plan to break. 


Charles F. Heinselman, owner of 
Pine Haven Nursery in Houston, 
Tex., is the 1972-73 president of 
Region Two of The Texas Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen. He is a Regis- 
tered Landscape Architect, He and 
his wife, Jean, have two children, 
Jeanine and Randy. 


Herschel Q. Holley is general 
manager of the Longhorn Division 
of the Thiokol Chemical Corpora- 
tion in Marshall, Tex. The division, 
which produces munitions, recently 
received the Army’s Sustained Crafts- 
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Nunnelley Bruns 

John T. Nunnelley ’50 is now 
president of Lee Brothers Co., in 
Anniston, producers of copper and 
brass fittings and valves. Lee Broth- 
ers is a division of Phelps Dodge In- 
dustries, Inc. Mr. Nunnelley was pre- 
viously executive vice president of 
marketing. He joined the company 
in 1950 as a junior engineer, became 
assistant plant superintendent in 
1953, plant superintendent in 1963, 
and vice president of manufacturing 
in 1968. 

James E. Bruns ’57 is now mar- 
keting manager of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s tractor and implement opera- 
tions in the Northwestern district, 
whose base is Bloomington, Minn. 
Mr. Bruns joined Ford in Troy, 
Mich., in 1957 and was formerly 
harvesting and hay equipment sales 
manager in Troy. 


NO MORE PAYROLLS — Mrs. Mildred Whatley retired as Senior Payroll 
clerk from Auburn University on July 1, 


manship Award for Zero Defects, a 
recognition of quality workmanship. 
BORN: A daughter, Katherine 
Eugenia, to Mr. and Mrs. Eli Thomas 
Malone of Jacksonville on May 7. 
‘50 ‘William F. Graves received 
the Army’s second highest 
civilian award, the Meritorious Civil- 
ian Service Awarl, on May 17 for his 
contributions to the development of 
the Safeguard interceptor missiles, 
Since 1963, he has served as chief 
of the missiles and warhead branch 
in the Research, Development, Test 
and Evaluation Directorate. He and 
his wife, Marietta, live in Huntsville. 
‘51 William D. Strickland recent- 
ly received the Honorary 
American Farmers Degree at the 
National F.F.A. Convention in 
Kansas City, Mo, He is a teacher 
of agribusiness education at West 
Point High School in Cullman 
County. 

George H. Burson recently joined 
the Birmingham office of Southern 
Services, Inc., as manager of quality 
assurance in the nuclear projects 
section of the engineering depart- 
ment. 

Julianne Tatum Hawkins has re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Arts in ele- 
mentary education from Louisiana 
State University, 


‘52 William J. Grayson, Jr., is at- 
tending the 66th session of 
the Advanced Management Program, 
Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Business Administration. He is 
vice president of sales for Georgia 
with Vulcan Materials Co., a Birm- 
ingham-based firm. He and his wife, 
Betty Espy 53, live in Atlanta with 
their three children. 
‘53 Dr. Donald E. Corley, pro- 
fessor of law at Samford Uni- 
versity’s Cumberland School of Law, 
is acting dean of the law school. 
Dr. Corley has served on the Cum- 
berland faculty since 1971. He pre- 


viously was on the faculty of the 
University of Alabama School of 
Business and was an accountant with 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., for 
1l years. 
“54 Mr. and Mrs. William L. 
Dennis (Bettye Brackeen ’53) 
live in Decatur where he has a new 
advertising firm, Dennis-Goodger 
Advertising, and she teaches ele- 
mentary school reading at Oak Park 
School. 

Robert A. Betts, Jr., is now direc- 
tor of systems and computer oper- 
ations in Olin Corporation’s indus- 
trial complex at Pisgah Forest in Bre- 
vard, N. C. Since 1964, he worked 
with the film division’s manage- 
ment systems. He was named mana- 
ger of data processing in 1968, and 
became assistant director of the 
systems and computer operation 
early this year, He and his wife 
Alice, have two children and the 
live in Hendersonville, N. C. He is 
the son of R. A. Betts, Sr, ’25, 

Dr. Charles A, Payne is the new 
dean of Morehead (Ky.) State Uni- 
versity’s School of Sciences and 
Mathematics, He has been a member 
of the faculty since 1966 and the 
chairman of the Division of Physical 
Sciences since 1967. For three years, 
he served as Kentucky director of 
“This Atomic World,” a traveling 
nuclear energy exhibit sponsored by 
Oak Ridge Associated Universities. 
He and his wife, Essie, have two 
children. 

}. Stanley Mackin recently be- 
came senior vice president of Ex- 
change Security Bank in Birming- 
ham. He will also manage the com- 
mercial loan division. 

‘55 Ronald K. Owen is now di- 

rector of data processing at 
National Merchandise Company in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Arthur Leiser is president of the 
Mobile County Auburn Alumni As- 
sociation, 


1] 


WINDING UP CAREER ~— Prof. Irvin B. Gritz of the Auburn University 
School of Business concludes 42 years of service at the end of the 
summer quarter. He began his career as a one-man department, and has 
stayed to see that area of study develop into Auburn’s fourth largest school, 
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Lt. Col. Charles Thomas Gilmer 
received the Master of Science in 
Counseling and Guidance from Troy 
State University on June 9, He is 
assigned as executive officer in the 
office of Doctrine Development, 
Literature and Plans, at Ft. Rucker. 


‘56 Richard Allen Hartley re- 
ceived the Master of Business 

Administration on May 26 from Sam- 

ford University in Birmingham, 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Jager (Rose- 
mary Smith °57) live in Bessemer 
where he is president and chief 
executive officer of First Western 
Bank, He was recently named Ala- 
bama Outstanding Young Banker of 
1972. Mr. Jager has served on the 
faculty of Northwestern University’s 
School of Bank Public Relations and 
Marketing, and is currently attend- 
ing the graduate school of banking 
at Rutgers University in New Jersey. 
Very active in civic affairs, he served 
as president of the Montgomery 
Jaycees and in 1964 was elected 
outstanding local Jaycee president 
in the United States for the year. 

Shirley Brown Dillard lives in 
Cullowhee, N. C., where her hus- 
band, Doyle, is vice president of 
business affairs for Western Caro- 
lina University. They have three 
children. 

William Gordon Maddox received 
the Master of Business Administra- 
tion from the University of South 
Carolina in May. He is management 
information manager for Deering 
Milliken, Inc,, at the Johnston Knit- 
ting Mill in Johnston, S. C. He is 
married to June Curry, 

Maj. Curtis P. Truett recently re- 
ceived the Army Commendation 
Medal at Ft. Monroe, Va., for meri- 
torious service. He is a logistical 
officer at Ft. Monroe and was last 
stationed in Saudi Arabia. 

Zane Givhan Saderholm lives in 
Newark, Del., where her husband, 
Charles, is an engineer with Thio- 
kol Chemical Corp., in Elkton, Md. 
They have three children: Eric, 12; 
Linnea, 10; and Davin, 7. 


“57 Hector Chirinos Lorentzen is 
technical manager for Texas 
Petroleum Company in Lima, Peru. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L, Nance 
(Faith Minnerly) live in Columbia, 
S. C., where he is production mana- 
ger and book designer for the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press and 
she designs and illustrates children’s 
5ooks. Their cartoons illustrate The 
Vame Game: From Oyster Point 
o Keowee, a new approach to his- 
‘orical names in South Carolina for 
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children, The book is printed by 
Sandlapper Press of Columbia, S. C. 
Maj. Albert Hovey has been pro- 
moted to assistant dean at Lyman 
Ward Military Academy, effective 
September, 1972. He came to the 
Academy in 1966 and has served as 
head of the science department and 
sponsor of the Beta Club. He is 
past president of the Camp Hill 
Kiwanis Club and is very active in 
civic affairs. He and his wife, Ann, 
have two children, Paul and Dina. 
Richard W. Looser received the 
Master of Arts in journalism and 
public relations in May from the 
University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa. 
He is public relations director at 
Stillman College in Tuscaloosa and 
is active in civic affairs. He and 
his wife, Mary Joe Poe, have three 
children: Melanie, 13; Rick, 11; and 
Mary, 8. They live in Northport. 
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Harris S. Burns ’60 is the new na- 
tional sales administration manager 
for Nissan Motor Corp. in the U.S., 
distributors of Datsun. Mr. Burns 
has worked with the Datsun auto 
distributor for three years and was 
assistant regional sales manager in 
Nissan’s Jacksonville, Fla., office 
prior to his recent appointment. Be- 
for joining Nissan, he spent seven 
years in district sales with Chrysler 
and VW. He and his wife Julie 
have recently moved from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to Fountain Valley, Calif. 

Neal N. August ’62 is now plant 
manager of the western division of 
Stowe-Woodward Co. in Kelso, 
Wash. Stowe-Woodward produces 
rubber covers for rolls used in pap- 
er, textile, and industrial applica- 
tions, and is a division of SW Indus- 
tries, Inc, Mr. August joined the 
company in 1965 at the Griffin, Ga., 
plant as a chemist, moved into pro- 
duction, and became plant superin- 
tendent at the Piedmont plant in 
Spartanburg, S.C., in 1969. He and 
his wife, Kathryn Drake ’64, and 
two children live in Longview, 
Wash, 


‘Temporary’ Job Lasted 41 Years For Gritz 


By Earle Holland 
University News Bureau 


When Professor Irvin B. Gritz left his Oklahoma alma mater 
in 1931 bound for Auburn University -on a temporary appoint- 
ment, little did he realize that he’d be a one-man department. 


But looking back on the last 41 
years, Prof. Gritz rates the growth 
of the School of Business at Au- 
burn as the highlight of his career. 

Prof. Gritz, who is probably 
the one instructor many alumni 
think of when the School of Busi- 
ness is mentioned, will finish 
teaching his accounting and fi- 
nance courses at the end of sum- 
mer quarter. After that he will 
continue to be an active part of 
the University as an associate pro- 
fessor emeritus. 

In May his colleagues present- 
ed him with a gold-plated key to 
his office, Room 307, Tichenor 
Hall, at an awards dinner, and 
he'll remain in that office after 
retirement. Prof. Gritz has been 


Wiley Williams, president of 
Burns, Kirkley and Williams con- 
struction Company of Auburn, is 
now director of the Opelika Na- 
tional Bank. He and his wife, Peggy 
Rae Roberts ’56, have three children: 
Margaret, Kathy, and Pam. 


Maj. and Mrs. C. E. Whitsett, Jr. 
(Evelyn Wheeler 58) are stationed 
in Houston, Tex. 

BORN: A son, William Harold, 
Jr., to Mr. and Mrs, William Harold 
Grant (Sylvia Lee Moon ’59) on Feb. 
27. They live in Waverly... A 
son, John Dean, to Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Heyen (Redona Ruth 
Dean) on Mar. 7 in Atlanta. George 
completed the Master of Public Ad- 
ministration at the University of 
Georgia and is now district health 
planner in Athens where the Heyens 
live, 


“58 Mr. and Mrs, Robert W. 

Phillips (Alice Hood ’60) now 
live in Matthews, N. C., where Bob 
is with Celanese Corporation. They 
have two sons: Bobby, 12, and 
Chuck, 4. 

Dr. P. Charles Hughes is now 
vice president of the Charleston, S. 
C., campus of Palmer College. Since 
September, 1971, he has served as 
dean of instruction. He came to 
Palmer from Southern Union State 
Junior College in Wadley, where 
he was academic dean. 

Daniel L, Lindsey is a certified 
public accountant with Jackson, 
Thornton & Co., in Montgomery, 

Curtis (Kit) Logan, Til, is a chief 
underwriter with the Travelers In- 
surance Co. in Manchester, Conn. 
He is also coordinator of the 2\st 
Greater Hartford Open to be held 
by the Greater Hartford Jaycees 
over Labor Day weekend. 

J. Murray King is the new super- 
intendent of the Covington County 
School System. Formerly principal 
at Andalusia High School, he has 
been a teacher, coach, and principal 
during his 20 years as an educator. 


"59 Maj. Leonard H. Dickey is the 
executive officer for Engineer 
Command Headquarters in Frank- 
furt, Germany. The Command is re- 
sponsible for all new construction re- 
quired by the U. S, Armed Forces 
in Germany and the Benelux coun- 
tries, 
Mr, and Mrs, Chet Sailor (Carol P. 
Story) live in Charlotte, N. C.. 


in the same office in Tichenor 
Hall since the building was built, 
even during that six or so years 
before it was officially named, 
when it was called only “The 
New Building.” 

At that time Prof. Gritz, 
was the only instructor in 
Department of Accounting and 
Finance, was aided by one stu- 
dent lab assistant. Between the 
two of them they taught the ac- 
counting courses needed by the 
187 students in that curriculum. 
“Now there are more than 2,107 
students in the School of Busi- 
ness,” he said. 

Later on, two more teachers 
joined Mr. Gritz, who still held a 
temporary appointment, to light- 
en his load. When he first came 
to Auburn in September, 1931, 
he was filling an opening left by 
one of his own former instructors 
at Oklahoma State University. 


who 


the 


where he is a creative director and 
She does freelance art work. They 
have one child, Amy Lyall, 4. 

William Wiley Badger recently re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in civil engineer- 
ing from Iowa State University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huey W. Hewett 
(Emily Ellis ’60) now live in At- 
lanta, where he is assistant controller 
of Muse’s, 

BORN: A daughter, Laura Lynn, 
to Mr, and Mrs. William H. Colley 
(Peggy Hinkle ’65) of Rocky Face, 
Ga., on April 30. .. A son, William 
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certificates to Auburn president H 
Ralph (Shug) Jordan, (right) 
Academy of Honor on 


Gov. George Wallace in the ceremony which ind 


into the Academy, 


ACADEMY OF HONOR ~ Former G 


The instructor was taking a leave 
of absence to finish some gradu- 
ate work and Prof. Gritz was to 


fill his shoes until he returned. 
The instructor on leave did not re- 
turn nor did Prof. Gritz ever 
leave. 


His Oklahoma ties are strong, 
however, and he’s proud of them. 
Both Prof. Gritz and his wife, 
Inez, were born in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory prior to statehood. 


He was born, the llth of 12 
children, on his parents’ small 
farm about 75 miles northwest of 
Oklahoma City. His schooling be- 
gan in a one-room building where 
he went through the first eight 
grades. Then for two years, right 
after World War I, he worked 
with his brother on the farm. 

Later, when his brother mar- 
ried, he traded farming for more 
education and finished high 
school in Hennessey, Okla. Later 
at Oklahoma State, he was elected 
to Phi Kappa Phi, a national hon- 
orary fraternity, for his high 
academic standing. 


But with classes now almost 
over for Prof. Gritz, he plans to 
remain in Auburn. Most of the 
time now, he said, he’ll spend by 
“catching up on odds and ends” 
he’s neglected over the years. 

Welcome interruptions to his 
retirement will include trips to 
visit his two daughters, one in 
Johnson City, Tennessee, and the 
other in Athens, Georgia. Both 
are married to college professors, 
and between them have six chil- 
dren. Other breaks in routine will 
include return trips home to Ok- 
ahoma where Prof. Gritz still 
owns a smal] farm as well as one 
in Kansas. 


overnor John Patterson, left, awarded 
arry M. Philpott (center), and Coach 
as they were inducted into the Alabama 
May 30. Former Gov. Patterson substituted for 


ucted five new members 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


Three Coaching Additions 


Auburn’s coaching staff continued to grow with the addition 


of three assistant coaches over the past two weeks. 


Steve Greer 


of Georgia, Doug Barfield of Clemson, and George Rose of 


East Carolina were named by 
Shug Jordan to join the ranks of 
the Tiger coaching staff. 

Greer was a graduate assistant 
coach in charge of the freshman 


All Aboard for LSU 


Alumni going to the Auburn- 
LSU game this fall can board a 
bus in New Orleans for a ride to 
Baton Rouge through the efforts 
of the New Orleans Auburn Club. 
Joe Pitts, president of the New 
Orleans Club, says that the game 
will be a night one and that the 
highway between New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge is quite danger- 
ous so the Club has arranged to 
have two buses board at the 
Royal Orleans Hotel in the heart 
of the French Quarter to take out- 
of-town fans to Baton Rouge and 
back. 

The buses will board at 5 p.m. 
October 14, Cost per person is 
$4.50. Checks are to be made 
payable to the New Orleans Area 
Auburn Club. Fans wishing to 
ride the bus should send their 
checks to the Club secretary, 
Gretchen Pitts at P.O. Box 15608, 
New Orleans, La. 70115, no later 
than Aug. 31. There are only 76 
seats on the buses so they will be 
reserved on a first-come. first- 
served basis. The club requests 
that you send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for the club 
to return your bus ticket or to re- 
turn your check if the buses are 
oversubscribed. 

The New Orleans alumni will 
have separate buses and will be 
contacted by the club about them 
at a later date. 


ALUMNALITIES 


M. Schultz, III, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William M. Schultz, Jr., on Mar. 
27 in Arlington, Tex. Mr. Schultz is 
how district manager for Chrysler- 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Mot- 
ors Corp., in Dallas, 


‘60 George E. Ramey received 

the Doctor of Philosophy on 

May 24 at the University of Colorado 
in Boulder, 

Maj. Richard F. Drake recently 
teceived his 12th award of the Air 
Medal and Distinguished Flying 
Cross for aerial achievement ‘in 
Southeast Asia, He is now stationed 
at Sheppard, AFB, Tex., where he 
is an aircraft maintenance and avi- 

Shics officer with a unit of the Air 
Training Command. 

Arthur J. Turner works for the 
mbustion division of Combustion 
_Xngineering Inc., in Chattanooga, 

enn. 

__ Wendon W. Warr is area super- 
‘ntendent of Woodlands for Great 
Northern Paper Co., in Cedar 
Springs, Ga. 

illiam H. Orr, Jr., is now exe- 


utive vice president of Orrox Corp., | 


Opelika. Since he joined the com- 
Pany two years ago, he has served 
°S vice president of marketing, Prior 

this position, he spent 12 years 
the West Coast in business analy- 
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defensive line for the Bulldogs. 
Greer was a defensive guard for 
the Bulldogs and was named to 
the Football News All-America 
defensive team in 1967 and 1968. 


Greer also played professional 
football in the Canadian League 
in 1970, 


Barfield was backfield coach 
for the Clemson Tigers for three 
years and also served in that same 
capacity at Southern Mississippi 
for three years. 

“Auburn is fortunate to have 
a person of Coach Barfield’s abil- 
ity,” Jordan said. “We've been 
following his coaching career for 
a long time.” 

Rose was a former Auburn. de- 
fensive back and currently head 
freshman coach at East Carolina 
University. He also played pro- 
ball for the Vikings of Minnesota. 

The coaching vacancies oc- 
curred when three assistant coach- 
es resigned following the 1971 
season. Offensive line coach 
George Atkins went into private 
business; head freshman coach 
Tom Jones resigned to take over 
the reins at Troy State and assist- 
ant freshman coach Frank Young 
journeyed to TCU. 


Faces In The News 


Murchison 


Crutchfield 


E, Bryant Crutchfield 60, pre- 
sently merchandising manager for 
The Mead Corp., recently received 
overall responsibility for the Westab 
division’s product line and its re- 
search and development department. 
Westab is a manufacturer of school 
supplies, stationery, and art mater- 
ials. Mr. Crutchfield joined Westab’s 
Montag plant in Atlanta in 1960 as 
sales promotion manager. Named 
sales promotion manager of Westab 
in 1965; he became merchandising 
manager in 1967. He also received 
the Mead’s Marketing Award for 
1967. He and his family live in 
Dayton, Ohio. 

B. M. (Bill) Murchison ’60 is 
head of The Murchison Agency, an 
advertising and _ public relations 
firm in Pensacola, Fla. He was 
formerly in radio sales, management, 
and ownership in Jackson, Miss., 
Birmingham, and Bay Minette. Mr. 
Murchison began his career at Au- 
burn by working part-time at the 
Educational Television studio and 
announcing at WABT in Tuskegee. 
He and his wife, Mary June Wise 
’55, have five children: Belinda, 10; 
Melanie, 9; Barry, 7; Michael, 5; 
and Betina, 3, They live in Bay 
Minette. 
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INTRODUCING! 


— Auburn University’s popular team 
of majorettes who have entertained football fans from 
coast to coast will be composed during the 1972-73 
season of, from left: Deborah Benson, Birmingham; 
Ann Long, Huntsville; Allison Rice, LaGrange, Ga.; 


Debbie Owen, Moulton; Libby Rinehart, Demopolis; 
Sissy Wilson, Gadsden; Belinda Byrd, Midland City; 
Betty Plunkett, Bowden, Ga.; Rhonda Cluberson, Ox- 
ford; and Carol Fuller, Auburn. These talented girls 
will lead the band down the field on Sept. 23. 


Q.V.Lowe-A Chicago Cub Coach at 27 


By Jim Bailey 
Plainsman Sports Editor 


(Reprinted from the Auburn Plainsman) 


The sharp, crackling sound of solidly hit line drives echoed 
through the blue emptiness of Atlanta Stadium around 3:30 the 
other afternoon as a sprinkling of Chicago Cub players limbered 


up for that night’s encounter with 
the Braves. 

Deep in left field, a sweat- 
dampened gray-double-knit uni- 
formed Cub shagged flies and 
shouted encouragement to the 
Cub stickmen taking their turns 
in the batting cage. “That away 
to hit ’em Tommy,” as the Cubs 
new addition, Tommy Davis, 
drove one to the edge of the dirt 
warning track. 

The voice belonged to former 
Auburn pitching ace and now 
Cub bullpen coach, Q. V. Lowe. 
That Q. V. is the Cubs bullpen 
coach isn’t really that special, 
Bullpen coaches aren’t exactly 
the talk of the town. Q. V. is 
only 27 years old and has never 
thrown a pitch in the major 
leagues, that is special. 

“I was just about ready to give 
up baseball,” Q. V. said while sit- 
ting in the Cub dugout with a 
chaw of Red Man carefully tucked 
into the side of his jaw. “I had 
talked to my mother in Florida 
about four one afternoon and told 
her that I was tired of being on 
the road all the time and being 
away from my wife so much. I 
just wanted to live a normal life. 
I didn’t see any future for me in 
the minors. 


“Less than two hours later I 
was on the phone again telling 
her I was the new Chicago Cubs 
bullpen coach. Mr. Wrigley him- 
self had called me and asked me 


a 


sis, marketing, and sales. 


BORN: A son, Robin Moore, to 


: Robert Bruce Clark, on 
is now Birmingham Mr. and Mrs. 
Pil meena director May 3. He joins brothers Cameron, 


for the American Institute of Indus- 
trial] Engineers, 


6, and Chris, 5. Bruce is president of 
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if I would like to join the Cub 
staff. You’d better believe I didn’t 
hesitate in saying “yes sir.” 
The frustrating years leading 
up to that “yes sir” were spent 
with the Cubs Class A club in 
Lodi, Calif., and their AA club in 
San Antonio. He had hurled 22 
scoreless innings with the Texas 
team in spring training but a 
broken finger sidelined him for 


the entire regular season and 
shoved him into the unfamiliar 
role of player-coach. 

In 71 he managed to compile 
an 8-5 record with a 2.15 ERA, 
but it wasn’t enough. The broken 
finger affected Q. V.’s fastball 
and forced him to take up the 
knuckler as his number one pitch. 
But one good pitch won’t do it 
in the majors. The Cubs didn’t 
call him up. 

But Wrigley did. “To tell you 
the truth, I was a little shocked 
when Mr. Wrigley called,” Q. V. 
smiled. “Playing was still in the 
back of my mind, but there was 
no way I could refuse Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s offer, 

“Tm not talking about money 
either. Mr. Wrigley and I didn’t 
€ven mention money in our phone 
conversation. Baseball is all I’ve 
lived for. I was the only one of 
seven kids to get a college educa- 
tion and baseball gave me that 
education. Coaching gave me new 
life.” 

So, Q. V. is a major league 
coach at the ripe old age of 27, 
an age when most ball players are 
just reaching their peak. Being a 
pro coach at such a young age 
might seem to lend itself to some 
touchy problems, especially with 
some of the older Cubs, 


“Everybody has been just sup- 
er,” he said intently watching 
Davis shag flies. “None of the 
players or coaches have ever ques- 
tioned me. Ernie Banks and Pete 
Reese, our third and first coaches 
and Durocher have all helped me 
fantastically.” 

“You know, I’d heard a lot 
about Leo (‘Nice guys finish 
last’) but he’s really gone out of 
his way to help me,” Q. V. re- 
marked as he looked out towards 
Durocher, clad in a flowered 
blue Hawaiian shirt, standing be- 
hind the batting cage. “We were 
running the pickoff this spring 
and since I was the only one who 
knew that much about it, Leo put 
me in charge.” 

It was Q. V. Lowe who also 
took charge of the 1967 Auburn 
baseball squad. He won the cru- 
cial SEC title game and then in 
the NCAA district championships 
in Gastonia, N. C., hurled two vie- 
tories sending the Tigers into the 
College World Series in Omaha, 
Neb. 

That second win stands out in 
Q. V.’s mind as a most memora- 
ble event. “We were playing 
Clemson for the right to go to 
Omaha,” he recalled. “They had 
beaten us earlier that night and 
we didn’t finish our second con- 
test till about 1:30 in the morning. 
That was a sweet win. 

“But if any team deserved it, 
Auburn did. We had some kind 
of team effort. We never once 
thought we would lose. Losing 
wasn’t in our vocabulary.” 

Losing still remains a foreign 
word to Q. V. Lowe. Even 
though the Cubs are eight games 
behind the Pirates at the moment, 
Q. V. still believes Chicago can 


take it all. If they do, he promised | 


to retum to Auburn with his 
world series ring. 
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That All-Important Job — 


Facts - Fancies About The Job Market For 


For the past few years, the scarcity of employment oppor- 
tunities has frightened many college graduates. The job market 
for 1972-73, however, is on a definite upswing, according to 


Scott Farley ’46, head of Auburn’s 
College Placement Office. “I’ve 
noticed a decided upturn in the 
number of offers made to our 
graduates and the total number 
of companies interviewing has 
also noticeably increased,” he 


said. 
Increase Nationally 


On the national scene, a sur- 
vey conducted by the College 
Placement Council, Inc.,  indi- 
cates that 782 employing agen- 
cies in the United States this year 
anticipate a six per cent increase 
in hiring over the 45,087 hires 
in 1970-71, in all disciplines at 
all degree levels. 

The report notes further that 
this prediction is still well below 
the peak figures of the late 60’s 
and is also considerably below 
the approximate 70,000 reported 
for 1969-70 by 803 employers 
in an earlier survey. 

Compared with a year ago, 
however, the 782 respondents re- 
ported that they were hiring four 
per cent more bachelor’s degree 
candidates, 13 per cent more mas- 
ter’s degree applicants, and 25 
per cent more graduates with 
Ph.D. degrees. 


‘Improvement In Sight’ 


Mr. Farley blames the econo- 
my for the recent job shortage. 
“In 1970-71,” he explained, “the 
economy was going down but 
hadn’t bottomed out yet — there- 
fore, the general attitude was 
pessimistic. In 1971-72, how- 
ever, this business and economic 


cycle had bottomed out and is 


now recovering. Improvement is - 


in sight.” 

As far as campus interviewing 
at Auburn is concerned, Mr. Far- 
ley says that the general climate 
has been far superior to last 
year’s. “The most important thing 
is that interviewing companies 
now face the student in a more 
positive fashion. The entire psy- 
chological attitude has improved 
considerably.” 

More than 400 companies in- 
terviewed at Auburn during the 
school year 1971-72, a slight in- 
crease over the previous year. 
The largest number of companies 
interview on campus during 
the fall and winter quarters each 
year, with a considerably smaller 
amount during spring quarter. 

Students are no longer “wined 
and dined,” commented Mr. Far- 
ley, who has worked with Au- 
burn’s placement service for the 
last 25 years. “During economic 
booms,” he continued, “they'd 
even invite the wives along on 
interview trips. Now they only 
do what's necessary to get the 
people they need. As far as spe- 
cial favors go, austerity con- 
tinues.” 

The 782 companies surveyed by 
the College Placement Council 
stated that generally employers 
found they had to make fewer 
campus visits to hire more grad- 
uates, with the number of visits 
dropping 14 per cent from a year 
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ago. Reasons given were: 1) high- 
er acceptance rates, cutting down 
on the need to interview as many 
candidates; 2) a large number of 
applications and “walk-ins” (can- 
didates who go directly to per- 
sonnel offices); and 3) referrals 
from other sources, such as return- 
ing servicemen and unemployed 
experienced candidates. 

The location of the company 
remains a prime concern for Au- 
burn graduates. As a result of in- 
terviews arranged through the 
Placement Service, Mr. Farley 
says that the bulk of graduates 
tend to remain in the Southeast. 
“We find that in many cases, 
graduates tend to remain in the 
geographical area where they 
grew up. Since major corpora- 
tions do a great deal of trans- 
ferring (often a type of promo- 
tion), moves may come later in 


life. 
Stay Where Warm 


“Our graduates,” he continued, 
“will usually go to the West Coast, 
the Southwest, the Southeast, of 
course, and about as far north as 
Baltimore, Md., or Wilmington, 


Del. You figure that, pure dis- 
tance-wise, you can’t get farther 
from Auburn than Seattle, Wash. 
Well, our graduates will go there 
but not to Minneapolis or Cleve- 
land. It’s colder in the Midwest!” 
So the willingness of students to 
go to a particular location of a 
firm often determines the type of 
companies which will interview 
at Auburn. 


Grades Increasingly 
Important 


Increasing emphasis is being 
placed on academic performance 
by business, industry, and gov- 
ernment, according to Mr. Farley. 
“For instance,” he says, “the de- 
termining factor between two 
young graduates, both with good 
personalities, etc., could easily be 
the difference between a 2.5 over- 
all grade point average and a 1.3. 
When the supply of college grad- 
uates exceeds the demand, em- 
ployers evaluate on the basis of 
scholastic ability. There’s no ques- 
tion about this — our country has 
an over supply of college gradu- 
ates for legitimate professional 
openings (industry, business, gov- 
ernment). However, although 
there are still some 1972 gradu- 
ates without employment, the job 
market is looking much better.” 

To use the Placement Service, 
prospective graduates go by the 
office a few quarters before grad- 
uation and fill out the forms. An 
orientation meeting is also held 
the first week of fall quarter in 
each individual school. “This pro- 
gram shows what we can do for 
the student as well as what we 
expect of the student,” says Mr. 
Farley. 

The following breakdown on 
each school summarizes the job 
market for future graduates — 
AGRICULTURE 

Employment for agricultural 
graduates seems to depend on the 
student’s curriculum, according to 


By SUSAN BURKET °73 


Dr. C. F. Simmons °32, associate 
dean of the School of Agriculture. 
“In the general areas of produc- 
tion agriculture (agricultural 
sciences and related majors of 
business, economics, engineering, 
and ornamental horticulture), the 
number of graduates is small and 
the jobs are available. 

“In the biological sciences,” 
he continued, “the situation is 
quite different. There are not as 
many opportunities on the bach- 
elor’s level, as in the more applied 
areas. Even opportunities on the 
master’s and doctoral levels seem 
to be lacking. There’s some prob- 
lem for these graduates in be- 
coming suitably located.” 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
agriculture students don’t always 
“go home to the farm” Dean 
Simmons said. Although one of 
the School’s objectives is to en- 
courage this return, the farms are 
often not large enough to support 
returning graduates, Therefore. 
some graduates must take jobs in 
other businesses which are agri- 
culturally oriented. 


Outlook Good 
For Forestry 


On the brighter side, forestry 
provides great opportunities to 
graduates who are well-qualified. 
Dean Simmons also commented 
that graduates in food sciences 
and wood technology seem to be 
in very large demand. 

Another area of special interest 
to many students today is that of 
wildlife management and ecology. 
Dean Simmons feels, however. 
that the market for these gradu- 
ates may become questionable 
should the supply of graduates ex- 
ceed the demand. 

Relating to this new interest. 
Auburn will offer a new major 
in environmental health this fall 
quarter, which includes courses 
from several different areas of 
study and is not affiliated with 
any school or department. 


Anti-Pollution Jobs 


“Jobs are plentiful at the coun- 
ty, state, and federal levels, and 
even in many industries,” accord- 
ing to Dr. J. F. Judkins, coordi- 
nator of the program. He said 
stricter anti-pollution laws have 
placed stricter demands upon in- 
dustry for the monitoring of air 
and waste discharges, and more 
and more environmental health 
specialists are needed to meet 
these demands. 

Very few universities in the na- 
tion offer environmental health 
programs and Troy State Univer- 
sity is the only other Alabama 
university to offer a similar field 
of study. 

Dr. Judkins said, “The demand 
for qualified people in the field 


of environmental health is ever 


increasing and this program is 
designed to meet these demands.” 
ARCHITECTURE AND FINE 

ARTS 

According to Mr. Farley, grad- 
uates in architecture usually know 
which firm they plan to work 
with after graduation, and there- 
fore rarely use the Placement Ser- 
vice. On the other hand, building 
technology students often inter- 
view with visiting firms. 

The fine arts curriculum pro- 


duces two types of degrees, the 
Bachelor of Fine Arts and the 
Bachelor of Visual Design. Maltby 
Sykes, Alumni Artist-in-Residence 
and professor of art at Auburn, 
says that graduates in visual de- 
sign with good portfolios find jobs 
very readily. The market is large 
since these graduates can work 
in numerous fields such as adver- 
tising, public design, television, 
packaging, or civil service. “So 
in this day and time,” says Prof. 
Sykes, “visual designers do very 
well. Even in recessions, adver- 
tising still continues. 


Visual Designers 
Do Well 


“Some students,” he added. 
“complain about no jobs but they 
may be too choosy or simply 
aren't suited for that particular 


job. In general, our graduates 
who are willing to work can find 
good employment in the South- 


east or even New York. Some of 
our students have done extremely 
well in New York.” 

With the excellent markets in 
Birmingham, Nashville, Atlanta, 
and New Orleans, Prof. Sykes 
said that the department gener- 
ally. trains the students for the 
Southeast area. 

The main openings for a fine 
arts graduate (painters, sculp- 
tors, etc.) are for teaching posi- 
tions which are far more competi- 
tive than they used to be. Prof. 
Sykes commented that a master’s 
degree is very advantageous to 
these graduates and most of them 
continue working on this second 
degree. 


More Interest In Arts 


“In the past three years with 
its de-emphasis on science and 
technology, there has been much 
more interest in the arts, particu- 
larly the visual. The chances for 
our graduates are therefore very 
good now — and I’ve been watch- 
ing the market for a long time.” 


AU Grads 


If you are a graduate in music, 
Dr. Bodie Hinton, professor and 
head of the Music Department, 
says that this market is also good. 
Most of these students go on to 
graduate school, or work with 
church music or private teaching, 
Those working with church music 
often go on to advanced study at 
seminaries. 

According to Dr. Hinton, grad- 
uates in music education also 
“seem to have no trouble finding 
employment. We often get calls 
from school principals and choral 
directors who are looking for 
graduates and we pass these in- 
quiries along to the students.” 

Most of these graduates also 
remain in the Southeastern area, 

Graduates in theatre also go on 
for a second degree in most cases, 
Dr. Cleveland Harrison, head of 
the Theatre Department, said that 
there are not a lot of job oppor- 
tunities in straight theatre right 
now and most jobs demand more 
knowledge and experience than 
a bachelor’s degree indicates. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 

“Non-technical” graduates in 
the liberal arts seem to be having 
the least luck with employment 
opportunities. The College Place- 
ment survey of the 782 companies 
reveals a six per cent decrease, 
in the job market for non-techni- 
cal majors, other than business. 
students. On the other hand, grad- 
uates in science and mathematics 
show increases of four per cent 
at the bachelor’s level, 23 per 
cent at the master’s level, and 17 
per cent at the doctoral level. 

At Auburn’s Placement Service, 
Mr. Farley says that many liberal 
arts graduates interview along 
with business people. Since these 
graduates are not trained in any 
specific sense, most of the jobs 
are in sales, merchandising, and 
services (motel and _ restaurant 


management, food services, etc.). 
“And many of our graduates don t 
want that kind of working hours, 
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APTITUDE TESTING — Bobby Young of Mount Hope takes an aptitude 
test as a part of his pre-college counseling trip to Auburn, 
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he added. “Let’s face it. They 
have to operate hours that aren’t 
appealing — on the weekends, 
for instance. Many young people 
need to readjust their entire week. 
That’s quite an adjustment to 
make so these graduates often go 
into service jobs only as a last re- 
sort.” 

A common defense for a liberal 
arts major to make is “Well, the 
companies usually end up training 
you anyway.” However, Mr. Far- 
ley feels that this argument is 
not valid since business will natu- 
rally look for someone who is 
trained. “After all,” he remarked, 
“it’s an expense to train new em- 
ployees,” 

Dr. Leslie C. Campbell, assist- 
ant dean of Arts and Sciences, 
commented that, “The value of 
breadth is the flexibility it gives 
you in meeting changing occupa- 
tional patterns of society which, 
as we know, tend to change rapid- 
ly. I couldn’t recommend that a 
student equip himself as a gen- 
eralist since man needs specializa- 
tion now more than ever. 


Specialists Sometimes 
Need to be Generalists, too 


“Specialists, however,” he con- 
tinued, “must often be generalists 
also. For example, a journalist 
may be a specialist in a certain 
area, such as politics, but he must 
also understand general policies 
and trends.” , 

Approximately 3,000 students 
are currently enrolled in the 
School of Arts and Sciences and 
this number increases each year. 
Dean Campbell feels that they 
enroll for occupational reasons as 
well as a liberal background. Ca- 
reers related to health (pre-medi- 
cine, pre-dentistry, pre-pharmacy) 
involve one-third of these stu- 
dents. 

“Our immediate concern,” Dean 
Campbell said, “is to get these 
Students into the professional 
Schools of their choice. Auburn 
has a good record of getting stu- 
dents into medical school, with 
most of them going to Birming- 
ham schools. There’s not much 
Interstate transfer to professional 
schools,” 

After professional school, em- 
Ployment opportunities are “un- 
limited,” to these students, accord- 
ing to Dean Campbell. 

Two terminal _ health-related 
Programs are offered at Auburn — 

technology and speech thera- 
Py. These two areas are expand- 
ing today with the people’s high- 
€r expectations from health serv- 
ices and with the support from 
€ government. 

_-he necessity for industrial 
holse control,” elaborated Dean 
Campbell, “creates the need for 
Sovernment concern. As a result 
of this, the job market for audi- 
ologists is doing extremely well. 

le Ph.D., however, is the de- 
Sree to have in this field.” 

€ emphasized that all schools 

at Auburn are attuned to student 
Interests in getting employment. 
; 0 much of a man’s life revolves 
stound his job,” he continued. 
ur department jis most inter- 


ae in job Opportunities for our 
ents, unlike 
wie, other schools 


‘<2 emphasize simply a “broad” 
eral arts education.” 
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In the School of Arts and 
Sciences, the student generally 
identifies more with his individual 
department and therefore usually 
goes directly to his department or 
favorite professor when the time 
comes to go job hunting. 

The Dean’s office, however, re- 
ceives periodic bulletins from the 
State of Alabama concerning gov- 
ernmental employment openings. 
“These jobs are chiefly oriented 
to math, sociology and psychol- 
ogy,” says Dean Campbell, “but 
any liberal arts major should be 
able to find a job within the 
State.” 

A brochure listing job oppor- 
tunities and sources for each maj- 
or is now being developed in the 
Dean’s office. 


Plenty of Jobs for 
Journalism Grads 


Journalism graduates seem to 
have nothing to fear, according 
to Paul Burnett, head of journa- 
lism. “All of our graduates are 
working and as a matter of fact, 
we have some jobs we couldn't 
fill,” he said. “We're doing great 
so far.” 

The jobs are mainly on local 
publications, with most of the 
graduates working in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Florida. “They want 
to stay close to home.” says Mr. 
Burnett, “but actually the job 
market in the Southeast is much 
better anyway. In the crowded 
Northeastern cities, the market 
is particularly tight.” 

Journalism majors usually spend 
one quarter in an internship with 
an approved ‘publication, and this 
program often leads to job offers 
for the graduate. “I don’t think 
we've ever had a case where the 
publication did not ask the stu- 
dent to return after graduation,” 
said Mr. Burnett. “Some papers 
interview on campus but finding 
a job is mostly a matter of the 
individual student contacting the 
publications he’s interested in. 
Usually the students are very hap- 
py with the position they receive. 
We still have vacancies in fed- 
eral government agencies — so in 
journalism it’s not a matter of 
beating the bushes to find that 
job.” 

BUSINESS 

Based on the College Placement, 
Council survey, the outlook for 
business students at the bachelor’s 
level shows a nine per cent in- 
crease over last year. Merchandis- 
ing also increased the number of 
its hires eight per cent. 

According to Mr. Farley, ac- 
countants graduating in 1971-72 
did “very well” while Auburn’s 
business graduates have an appre- 
ciable market in retail, merchan- 
dising, insurance, sales, and serv- 
ice related jobs. 


No More Management. 
Training 

One handicap to these gradu- 
ates, however, is that companies 
are no longer using management 
training programs. “In production 
and sales,” he said, “talent can 
be measured immediately, where- 
as in office and administrative 
positions, the employees arent 
immediate revenue producers. 
When the demand is great for an 


Future Job Market 


industry, the company can over- 
look the rising prices of raw ma- 
terials, labor, and taxes, and still 
hire management trainees. But 
this is not often the case today.” 
ENGINEERING 

As far as engineering graduates 
are concerned, the hiring of bach- 
elor candidates stayed at about 
the same level as a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Council survey. 


The situation looks much more’ 


promising at the master’s level 
with an increase of 33 per cent 
and also at the doctoral level with 
a significant increase of 36 per 
cent, 

The Council’s survey makes a 
special note of the aerospace en- 
gineering field. Last December, 
seven per cent fewer hires were 
anticipated but the year ended 
with 43 per cent more hires. R. G. 
Pitts °33, professor and head of 
the Aerospace Engineering De- 
partment, says that Auburn gradu- 
ates have had jobs right along 
and will continue to get them. 


Still Jobs for Auburn’‘s 
AE Grads 


“All of our graduates for the 
last several quarters have been 
placed,” he remarked. “I’ve had 
no requests whatsoever from 
former students for replacement 
due to a lay-off.” 

Prof. Pitts explained that schools 
producing aerospace engineers are 
limited and that the recent scare 
in this discipline resulted from 
employees being laid off who had 
actually been hired from fields 
other than aerospace. The actual 
number of trained aerospace en- 
gineers laid off was very few. 

Prof. Pitts, who has worked 
with companies and placement for 
35 years, says that grades are sig- 
nificant in securing employment 
in this field. Graduates are placed 
all over the country from Seattle, 
Wash., to Cape Kennedy, Fila., 
and “the situation is not glum 
or black by any means. 

“Our department,” he con- 
tinued, “has more research con- 
tracts now than ever before. A 
graduate may get 1-3 offers and 
within five years or so, have the 
exact position in the company he 
wants.” 

Looking at the entire engineer- 
ing field, Mr. Farley said that “I 
can safely say that all June en- 
gineering graduates using our 
placement services received of- 
fers, with an exceptional few re- 
ceiving as many as a dozen.” 
PHARMACY 

According to the Council sur- 
vey, one of the fields where col- 
lege students found the most op- 
enings was in chemicals and drugs 
with an increase in activity of 
52 per cent. These graduates 
usually go on to professional 
schools which includes an_ in- 
ternship with a pharmacy or hos- 
pital. 

Mr. Farley said that pharmacy 
students rarely use the placement 
services since their plans are usu- 
ally made long before gradua- 
tion. “They often return to the 
family business,” he added. 
EDUCATION 

Although the final figures aren’t 
in yet, the majority of the spring 
education graduates have jobs, 
according to Peggy C. Alums ’69 
in the School of Education. 


COMING IN THE FALL — Virginia Ray and Greg Moors of Huntsville 
are among 2100 Auburn freshman to come to campus for two-day sessions 


in pre-college counseling, 


“We have daily listings for 
graduates with specializations in 
mathematics, elementary educa- 
tion, and special education. It’s 
harder for the non-technical maj- 
ors, such as social studies, Eng- 
lish, history, etc.” 

Mrs. Alums said that, surpris- 
ingly enough, secondary and col- 
lege teachers are still needed, al- 
though students with an Ed.D. 
degree are still having trouble. 


Rural Jobs Open 


At the Placement Service, Mr. 
Farley said, “I think that there are 
teaching opportunities available 
but many are in areas that aren’t 
particularly desirable — in the ru- 
ral or small town schools. Vacan- 
cies are limited in the highly de- 
sirable metropolitan areas. For 
instance, Atlanta has so many ap- 
plicants that there is no need to 
interview at Auburn anymore.” 


Students Limit Themselves 


Mrs. Alums agreed that stu- 
dents are mainly looking for sal- 
ary and locale. “These students 
tend to limit themselves,” she 
continued. “They say they want 
to teach in Atlanta only, but of- 
ten don’t realize the possibilities 
in neighboring suburbs which 
still have the benefits of the large 
city.” 

Interview days with visiting 
school systems are arranged 
through the School of Education, 
and as many as 25 systems may 
visit on one day a quarter. 

“We've had students hired as 
the result of that first interview,” 
said Mrs. Alums, “but in most 
cases, they arrange for a second 
visit. A lot of school systems have 
their own program for finding 
teachers but the majority of our 
students use our placement serv- 
ice. 


“Our biggest effort right now,” 
she added, “is arranging refer- 
ences for students but in the next 
few years, this focus should 
change. Although we don’t have 
current listings of available stu- 
dents for jobs, we try to help 
school principals and administra- 


tors who call us as much as pos- 
sible.” 


Most job listings come from the 
Northeastern states, according to 
Mrs. Alums, “but most of our stu- 
dents won’t go that far. They 
stay in the Southeast and, if they 
do leave, they generally go into 
a field outside education.” 

Educational directories telling 
whom to write for information 
are available in the Education of- 
fice. The office provides free 
placement services with no limit 
on the number of schools where 
credentials can be sent. 


VET MEDICINE 

Graduates from the School of 
Veterinary Medicine usually go 
into private or associate practice, 
and rarely use the Placement 
Service, according to Mr. Farley. 
“These graduates usually have 
their plans made long before grad- 
uation and therefore have no need 
for interviews, etc.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


An interesting development in 
the home economics field con- 
cerns the large job market for 
graduates in food service admin- 
istration. Prof. Mildred Van de 
Mark, head of the Department of 
Nutrition and Foods, says that 
these graduates can afford to be 
choosy about the job they select, 
and that Auburm’s graduates had 
“many job offers from which to 
select.” 

The food service business now 
ranks first in the number of peo- 
ple it employs and is one of the 
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AIDE — Congressman Bill Dickinson of Alabama points out Washington 


sights to the newest member of his staff, Ron Burkhalt ’69, right. Ron is 
replacing Kim Johnson ’68, left, who is leaving the congressman’s staff 
to work with the Department of Housing and Urban Development. 


Alumnalities— Continued 


Clark’s Furniture Galleries in Pel- 
ham. They live in Birmingham . . . 

A son, Charles Wallace, Jr., to Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles W. Reed, on June 
20 in Montgomery. 


Future Jobs 
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nation’s largest businesses in dol- 
lar volume. Prof. Van de Mark 
says that the vision of servility 
and menial labor which often 
clouded this field no longer 
exists. 

Job opportunities are expected 
to skyrocket even more with the 
slow influx of persons into the 
field and the retirement of those 
now involved. An_ estimated 
80,000 openings for new mana- 
gers and other professionals is ex- 
pected each year as well as 
150,000 openings for non-profes- 
sional workers over the next five 
years. 

“When all factors are consider- 
ed, it is difficult to find a career 
offering more opportunities than 
the food service industry,” she 
said. 

Dr. Norma H. Compton, dean 
of the School of Home Economics, 
said that the market is “reasona- 
bly good” for graduates in fashion 
merchandising. “As far as we 
know, these graduates seem to 
be successful in securing jobs in 
Atlanta, Montgomery, and Bir- 
mingham. However, one problem 
is that when the students marry, 


' they are often restricted to cer- 


tain areas. Opportunities in rural] 
areas remain available.” 

On the other hand, she said, 
graduates in family and child de- 
velopment find a pretty tight mar- 
ket. “Day care services, however, 
should somewhat alleviate this 
problem.” 
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“61 = Harris E. Milligan, Jr., recent- 

ly moved to Dallas, Tex., to 
help establish the advertising firm of 
Japhet, Booth and True, Inc., of 
which he is executive art director and 
part owner. This agency provided the 
advertising for “Explo ’72;” sponsor- 
ed by the Campus Crusade for Christ. 
Mr. Milligan has received a number 
of awards for art direction and was 
chosen to design the Tricentennial 
edition of the book, 300 Years of 
Carolina Cooking, published by the 
Junior League of Greenville, S. C. 
He and his wife, Charlotte, have two 
sons, Michael Evan, 5, and Christo- 
pher Harris, 3. Mr. Milligan is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harris E. Milli- 
gan "25 (Lucy Belle Corley, M.S. ’62) 
of Newton. 

Garey B. Perkins received his 
Ph.D. in 1970 from the University 
of Tennessee. He is now working 
with USDA in Washington, D. C. 

Capt. and Mrs. Herbert W. Miller 
(Doris Jean Cannon) are now sta- 
tioned at Grand Forks AFB, N. D. 

J. Newell Floyd, chairman of the 
Lee County chapter of the American 
Red Cross, has been named Ala- 
bama’s outstanding Red Cross Chap- 
ter chairman for 1971-72, In 1964, 
he was the Opelika nominee for the 
Outstanding Young Man of Ala- 
bama, and in 1965, he received the 
Jaycee award for outstanding service 


Students in dietetics find that 
internships are becoming scarce 
in hospitals due to financial cut- 
backs, according to Dean Comp- 
ton. “Two-thirds of the graduates 
are getting placed, but the market 
is very competitive for these po- 
sitions.” 

Dean Compton is presently con- 
ducting a survey of graduates 
from the School of Home Eco- 
nomics. Results should be avail- 
able in a few weeks. 


In Memoriam °15 Through 


Lee E. Kimball °15 of Westport, 
Conn., died in 1967 according to in- 
formation received in the Alumni 
Office. 

* ¢ e 

Almarion D. Bell ’21 of Talladega 
died March 29 according to informa- 
tion received in the Alumni Office. 

oO ° oO 

Dr. Samuel H. Adams 22 died 
May 5 in Enterprise where he had 
lived part of the time since his re- 
tirement with his cousins, Mr, and 
Mrs. John W. Henderson '34 (Luella 
Botsford ’36), Dr. Adams had been 
in the general practice of medicine 
in Tampa, Fla., until his retirement 
two years ago. Survivors include 
two sons, Sam H. Adams, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Capt. Robert A. 
Adams, presently assigned to Korea. 

° oO ° 

Clyde A. Curry ’21 of Gadsden 
died May 8. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs, Grace S, Curry; two sons, 
Clyde L. Curry of Gretna, La., and 
W. T. (Bill) Curry ’42 of Columbia, 
S.C.; one daughter, Mrs. June Cur- 
ry Maddox ’56 of Johnston, S.C.; 
two grandsons, Tom Curry of La- 
Grange, Ga., and John Curry ’71 of 
Covington, Ga.; one granddaughter, 
Mary Grace Curry of Baton Rouge, 
La.; and one great-grandson, Coop- 
er Curry of LaGrange, Ga. 

e ¢ @ 


William Benton Bennett ’30 of 
Bessemer died June 5 in a local hos- 
pital. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs, Elinor Bozeman Bennett; one 
son, Thomas N. Bennett, also of 
Bessemer; three daughters, Mrs. Ray- 
mond J. Trimm of Jackson, Miss., 
Miss Elinor Sue Bennett of Birming- 
ham, and Miss Emily Ruth Bennett 
of Bessemer; one grandson, Ryan 
Stanford Trimm of Jackson, Miss.; 
four sisters, Mrs. Harvey J. Bodifotd 
of Abbeville, Mrs. Ruth B. Kirkland 
of Montgomery, Mrs. Charles C. 


to the community, He was recent- 
ly promoted to director of customer 
services for Orrox Corporation in 
Opelika. He and his wife have two 
children. 

Capt. Harry W. Thames recently 
graduated from the Air University 
Academic Instructor and Allied Of- 
ficer School at Maxwell AFB. He 
is now assigned to Castle AFB, 
Calif., as a B-52 navigator instructor 
with a unit of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

Neil W. Chase is now headmaster 
and football coach at Tallapoosa 
Academy. In 1968, he came to 
Dadeville High School as coach and 
athletic director. For two years, he 
served as principal of the high 
school. He and his wife, Dale, live 
in Opelika with their four sons: 
Neil, 8; William, 4; Kenneth, 2; and 
Jon, 9 months. 

Carrie Lena Smith now lives in 
Birmingham where she is an exten- 
sion home agent for 4-H work with 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Barbara Jean Conley Jones re- 
ceived the Master of Education on 
June 4 from the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg, Va, 

Mr, and Mrs. Pedro E. Aristeguieta 
(Harriet Wells) now live in Madrid, 
Spain, where he is vice president 
of production of Union Camp’s over- 
seas plants. They have four children. 
‘62 Maj. Edward L, Winton is 

chief of the troop operations 
division of the Troop Operations Di- 
rectorate for the U. S. Army En- 
gineer Command in Europe. 


Smith of Tampa, Fla., and Mrs. 
Warren C. Rogers of Butler; and one 
brother, Davis W. Bennett, Sr., of 
Montgomery. 
° J oO 
Roy Abraham Ward '32 of Ozark 
died May 26 of cancer, He was in 
the drycleaning business and was 
very active in civic affairs. Survivors 
include two daughters, Mrs. Richard 
Griffith 55 (Jane Webb) of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, and Mrs. Charles Byrd 
56 (Margaret Elaine Ward) of Hunts- 
ville; a son, Roy B. Ward 64 of 
Enterprise; and ten grandchildren. 
co © ° 


Marcus T. McGriff ’36 of New- 
nan, Ga., died May 31. Mr. McGriff 
was an industrial engineer, Survivors 
include his wife, Mrs. Marcus Mc- 
Griff; a son, Marcus T. McGriff, ITI, 
both of Newnan; his mother, Mrs, 
Lulamae I. McGriff, and a sister, 
Miss Dorothy McGriff, both of 
Havre De Grace, Md. 


Joseph L. Power ’37 of Scottsboro 
died May 1 in a Birmingham hospi- 
tal following a short illness, Before 
his retirement he worked with the 
Farmers Home Administration. He 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mar- 
garet K. Power; a son, Joe A. Power 
of Montgomery; a daughter, Mrs. 
Billy N. Baine of Athens, Ga.; four 
grandchildren; and three sisters, 
Mrs. M. L. Curvin of Alex City, 
Mrs, J. D, Duke of Smiths, and Mrs. 
Paul Small of Blountsville. 


Auburn Professor 
Dies on June 17 


Auburn Professor, Dr. Frank 
M. Herndon, Jr., died at Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., June 17. 

Dr. Herndon was professor of 
vocational and adult education, 
specializing in business education. 
He has been on the Auburn fac- 
ulty since September, 1962. 

A native of Okolona, Miss., he 
received the A.B. degree from 
Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce in Kentucky; the M.B.A. 
from the University of Mississippi, 


and the Ed.D. from Northwest-. 


ern University. 

He wrote numerous articles for 
professional journals, and was the 
recipient of several honors, in- 
cluding the “Outstanding Service 
Award” of the American Eco- 
nomic Foundation in 1959. 

Dr. Herndon, 57, is survived 
by his wife; two daughters, Mrs. 
Bobby Johnson of Mobile, and 
Mrs. Jack Pruitt of Vinemount; 
a son, Capt. Frank M. Herndon, 
III, Harve Air Force Station, and 
three grandchildren. 


Jerry Kenneth Mitchell received 
the Master of Religious Education in 
May from the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 

John Edward Hall received the 
Master of Business Administration on 
May 26 from Samford University in 
Birmingham. 

Wilton Bruce Walker is now cred- 
it manager with Pascoe Steel in Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

Harry E. Hardin, Jr., is the new 
controller of Luray Textiles, a divi- 
sion of Indian Head Corporation, 
in Harrisonburg, Va. 
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James Porter Ennis '38 of Vesta- 
via died June 13. Mr. Ennis was 
principal owner and chairman of the 
board of Shook and Fletcher Insula- 
tion Co. He became associated with 
the firm in 1950 and became one 
of the owners in 1967. Well-known 
for his ability in the marine insula- 
tion field, he was principally re- 
sponsible for the publication of 
Thermal Insulation, the only text- 
book in the field. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. James P. Ennis; 
three daughters, Mrs. James T. 
Rhodes, Misses Dale B. and Denise 
L. Ennis; a son, Edward J. Ennis, 
all of Birmingham; a brother, Dr. 
John M, Ennis of Huntsville, and a 
sister, Mrs, Evelyn Morris of At- 
lanta. 

o ° ° 

William H. Dudley °40 of Seale 
died June 6 at the Medical Center 
in Columbus, Ga. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Ann Argo Dudley °40 
of Seale; his mother, Mrs. Daisy 
Bickerstaff Dudley of Columbus, 
Ga., a daughter, Mrs. Wayne Blax- 
ton ’69 of Decatur; a son, William 
A. Dudley ’67; a sister, Mrs. Dent 
Williams, and a brother, C. J, Dud- 
ley, all of Seale; and three grand- 
children. 

c ° e 

Dr. Robert Henry Sterrett '44 of 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont., died 
May 21. Dr. Sterrett practiced vet- 
erinary medicine in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Tennessee until 1951 when 
he served as a captain in the Air 
Force. He began his practice in 
Montana in 1953. Survivors include 
his wife; two sons, William C. Ster- 
rett, III, and James Leo Sterrett; 
and two sisters, Mrs, William Hen- 
derson and Mrs. Irvine Porter of 
Birmingham. 

° ° ° 


James H. Hard, III, ’48 of Bir- 
mingham died June 11. Mr. Hard 
was president of the Brown-Marx 
Co, Survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
James H. Hard III; two sons, James 
H. Hard, IV, and Richard B. Hard; 
a daughter, Miss Rufie Hard; mother, 
Mrs, James H. Hard, Jr., a brother, 
William R. Hard, all of Birmingham; 
and a sister, Mrs. Elmer Rhodes of 
Marietta, Ga. 

e s s 

Dr. Horace H. Polk ’49 of Ray- 
mond, Miss., died June 15 in an au- 
tobile accident near Senatobia; Miss. 
Dr. Poik was a veterinarian with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Surviving are his wife; two sons, Dr. 
James Polk of Jackson, Miss., and 
Buell Polk of Monroe, La.; two 
daughters, Mrs, Lou Ann Askew of 
Edwards, Miss., and Miss Carol 
Polk of Raymond, Miss.; two grand- 
children; and his father, Buell N. 
Polk of Picayune, Miss. 

2 = * 

Hilliard W. White ’50 of Ard- 
more, Tenn., died Feb, 27 according 
to information received in the Alum- 
ni Office. 

* = SJ 

Munsey Gordon Overstreet, Jr., '55 
of Decatur died April 10 of cancer. 
Mr. Overstreet was vice president of 
Gresham-Williams & Johnson Con- 
tractors in Decatur. Survivors include 
his widow, Peggy Sawner Overstreet; 
a son, Munsey G. Overstreet, Il; 
and a daughter, Cynthia Overstreet, 
all of Decatur. 

ee @ 

Thomas E. Nielson ’62 of Buffalo 
Grove, Ill., is deceased according 0 
information received in the Alumni 
Office. 
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Mrs. Minerva Tibitha Reeve — 


Fortune-Telling Dorm Mother 


By Sally Allen 
With a middle name like “Tabitha.” it is no surprise that 
she gets better acquainted with the girls in her dormitory by 
telling fortunes with cards or palmistry. “I don’t believe in it.” 
laughs Mrs. Minerva Tabitha 


Reeve, head resident of Noble 
Hall, “but the girls get a lift from 
the fortunes, especially if they 
are depressed.” 

Mrs. Reeve, who learned to tell 
fortunes 40 years ago from Mrs. 
Phillip Hardie, daughter of the 
late Cliff Hare, former dean of 
Chemistry at Auburn University, 
says, “This method of fortune- 
telling is positive; it makes you 
fee! better,” explained Mrs. 
Reeve. “Some of the popular 
methods are too negative, and 
good heavens! Am I against the 
negative!” 

But whether she believes in her 
fortunes, most of her prophecies 
come true, according to the girls 
in Noble Hall. “She predicted 
that my fiance would surprise me 


with a visit a few months ago,” 
said Lynn Britt, a junior from 
Ithaca, N. Y. “Since he is in 
New York, naturally I just laugh- 
ed it off. But within a week he 
was here, and was it ever a sur- 
prise!” 

A visitor to Noble Hall might 
find a number of girls in Mrs. 
Reeve’s room even when she is 
not telling fortunes, 

“I feel I can come in and just 
relax, especially when I have 
been studying for a long time 
or if I’m all keyed up,” said Jean 
Little, a freshman from Green- 
wood, S. C. 

“Many times I have a need 
to expound about a problem, and 
hearing myself tell Mrs. Reeve 
about it helps me solve it,” said 
Linda Hicks, who has a husband 
stationed in Norfolk, Va., with 
the Navy. “Mrs. Reeve realizes 
that,” Mrs. Hicks continued, “and 
she mainly just listens to all of 
us.” 

“Well, of course!” Mrs. Reeve 
interjected. “A person who 
teaches a decision on his own 
has more respect for himself. I 
never give advice, though I am 
very interested in the girls. I 
always tell them to keep me post- 
ed on the latest developments.” 

However, Mrs. Reeve can be 
hard to find at times. She be- 
lieves that keeping busy with 
Many interests is important. “As 
you get older, you have to set 
an example,” she explained. “My 
cousin once told me that the art 
of growing old gracefully was to 
get lost in a cause. I wrote him 

ack and told him I was sub- 
merged!” 

; Among Mrs. Reeve’s accomp- 
lishments, her name has appear- 
ed in Who’s Who of American 
Women, Alabama Women, and 
Personalities of the South. She 
Was instrumental in establishing 
the Auburn and Huntsville chap- 
ters of the Alabama State Society 
of Colonial Dames XVII Century, 
and organized the Auburn chap- 
sted _ Minerva Club for her 
Usband’s fraternity, Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon. ere 
im her spare time, Mrs. Reeve 
€s to knit and make flowers 
put of burlap or egg cartons for 
ner friends or to cheer the lonely 
In hospitals, 
"Seep Reeve’s husband, the late 
ith Reeve, was a professor 
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of architecture at Auburn Uni- 
versity. She has two daughters, 
Mrs. Joseph W. Monroe and 
Mrs. George T. Savas, who both 
live in Huntsville and will both 
be listed with their mother in 
the next edition of Who’s Who 
of American Women. 

Currently, Mrs. Reeve is writ- 
ing a book of children’s verses 
which her daughter, Mrs. Savas, 
is illustrating. “We'll publish it 
one of these days when we're 
ready,” Mrs. Reeve smiled. “I 
started working on this book 
when one of Louis Untermeyer’s 
agents saw some of my verses. 
He said I was a natural and that 
I should write a book of verses 
for children.” 

“It's fun to have a_house- 
mother involved in so many ac- 
tivities,” said Susan Chaney, a 
freshman from Huntsville. “Yet 
she has time to take an interest 
in each girl in the dorm.” 

Mrs. Reeve retains her interest 
in each girl, even after she leaves 
Noble Hall. A former Noble resi- 
dent, Bunny Buist, a junior from 
Huntsville, came to tell Mrs. 
Reeve that her boyfriend had 
been in the hospital. “Gracious, 
tell me what happened!” she ex- 
claimed, suspending the inter- 
view. After Miss Buist finished 
her story, Mrs. Reeve waved 
good-bye. “Thank you for com- 
ing by, dear. Keep me posted!” 


ALUMNALITIES 


Dan S. McClendon is now assist- 
ant manager of schedules at South- 
em Airways Inc., in Atlanta. He 
joined Southern about 10 years ago. 

Eleanor Anne Picken is now Mrs. 
J. J. Suddath, Jr., and lives in Tam- 
pe, Fla. 


‘63 Imogene Mathison, chairman 
of the English division at En- 
terprise State Junior College, re- 
cently received a doctorate in Eng- 
lish education from Florida State 
University in Tallahassee. 

William Austin Rogers received 
the Master of Combined Sciences on 
June 4 from the University of Mis- 
sissippi. 


‘64 Robert M. Ruff has been pro- 

moted to assistant professor of 
history at Columbia State Commun- 
ity College in Columbia, Tenn. He 
recently received the annual Facul- 
ty Award following a student body 
vote, He is completing his doctorate 
at the University of Georgia. 


Thomas Allen Smith, Jr., re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in psychology from 
the University of Mississippi on 

4, 
Bos Madison W. Gay has com- 
pleted his residency at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Medical Center, 
where he served as chief resident in 
dermatology for the past year. For 
the next two years, he will practice 
dermatology at Beaufort (S, C.) Nav- 


al Hospital. 
65 Sara Elizabeth Land Morgan 
received the Master of Science 


in hospital pharmacy from the Uni- 


IT’S IN THE CARDS — Mrs, Minerva Reeve, head 
resident of Noble Hall foresees the fate of the Auburn 
Tigers for David Williams, a freshman linebacker 


versity of Mississippi on June 4. 

Eleanor Ruth Robison Crenshaw 
received the Master of Arts in math- 
ematics on May 26 from Samford 
University in Birmingham. 

E. Dunlap McCauley, Jr., is now 
first vice president of the Birming- 
ham chapter of American Institute 
of Industrial Engineers. 

Don Phillips works with United 
Press International in Washington, 
D, C., 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther R. Boyd 
(Frances Edge) live in Biloxi, Miss., 
where he is assistant trust officer 
for Hancock Bank in Gulfport. They 
have two children; Bill, 4, and Eliza- 
beth, 11 months, 

Capt. Curtis M. Powell is a mem- 
ber of the Aerospace Defense Com- 
mand’s 24th Air Division which has 
earned honors as the best ground 
air defense unit in the Air Force. He 
is a communications-electronics offi- 
cer at Malmstrom AFB, Mont. 

Capt. Thomas M. Thornton recent- 
ly received the Meritorious Service 
Medal at Travis AFB, Calif. He is 
a food service officer. 

Dr, and Mrs. Warren W. Kent, Jr., 
(Julia Puryear ’62) now live in Bir- 
mingham where he is associated with 
his father in the practice of veteri- 
nary medicine. 

Mr. and Mrs, James M. Gaines 
now live in Huntsville where they 
both practice law with the firm of 
Smith, Johnston, Walker, and Mor- 
ris. 

Nancy Quinn Hefner works with 
the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in New- 
ton, N. C. She trains teachers to 
implement the “Open Classroom” 
or British Infant School Model. 

BORN: A daughter, Karyl, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James E. Alderman, Jr. 
(Janice Ruth Norman ’66) on March 
22 in Birmingham. Jim works with 
WAPI-TV ... 

A daughter, Amy Helen, to Mr. 
and Mrs, James R. Jenkins, on July 


24, 1971. They live in Cleveland, 
Miss. 

ADOPTED: A daughter, Elizabeth 
Amanda, by Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross 
McBride (Amanda Brengelman ’64) 
on Mar. 30. She was born on Mar. 
20. Ross is administrative manager 
of IBM in Little Rock, Ark. 

‘66 Charles (Chuck) A. Hunt re- 

ceived an M.B.A. from Tulane 
University in May and is now a fi- 
nancial analyst with Enjay Chemical 
Company, an affiliate of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, in Baton Rouge. 

Charles Louis Watkins is a produc- 
tion superintendent with Amerace 
Esna Corp., in Lineville. 

Sharon Elaine Anthony was re- 
cently named an honor student in 
graduate school at Middle Tennes- 
see State University, 

Darlene Woodall moved to Dallas 
in June to become fabric and fashion 
coordinator for Hancock Fabrics. 

David B. Westenhaver co-author- 
ed a long article, “A Dielectric 
Waveguide Telemetry System in an 
Electromagnetic Pulse Environ- 
ment,” which was published in the 
May issue of Microwave Journal. 
The research described was perform- 
ed at the E G & G Laboratory in 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

George B. Gaissert is now ad- 
ministrative assistant for the Ten- 
nessee division of General Tele- 
phone Co. of the Southeast, based 
in Cookeville, Tenn. He joined the 
company in 1971, following four 
years with the Army. He and his 
wife, Stephanie, have one son, Kev- 
in, 2. 

W. Brent Camp is assistant vice 
president of V.M.S. (Vitamin-Min- 
eral Supplements) in Montgomery. 
For the past three years, he was 
associated with Container Corpora- 
tion of America in sales administra- 
tion in St. Louis, Mo. He and his 
wife, Rita Bigger ’63, have five chil- 
dren: Shannon, 9; Amy, 6; Brent, II, 
4; and twins, Ashley and Allison, 2. 


from Pensacola, Fla. Looking on, from left to right, 
are DeeDee Bazemore from Huntsville; Marda Walters 
of Jacksonville, and Jean Little of Greenwood, S. C., 


David P. Henry, Jr., of American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, is now 
president of the Birmingham chapter 
of American Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. 

William Frederick Blackmon re- 
ceived the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration from Samford Univer- 
sity in Birmingham on May 26, 

BORN: A daughter, Amy Cheri, to 
Mr, and Mrs. Danny E. Belk on Feb. 
11 in Birmingham, Danny is now a 
sales engineer for Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Company in Birming- 
ham ... 

A daughter, Andrea Michelle, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Moser (Barbara 
McGraw) on June 4. They live in 
Merritt Island, Fla. 

‘67 Capt. Michael D. Overstreet 
is stationed at George AFB, 
Calif. 

George Rose joined the Auburn 
football coaching staff June 15, He 
is a former Auburn co-captain and 
for the past year has been head 
freshman coach at East Carolina 
University, He is married to Linda 
Vaughan, 

John S. Penton has been appoint- 
ed to the operation staff of Inter- 
national Paper Company’s Texar- 
kana, Tex., mill which is now near- 
ing completion. He joined the com- 
pany at Panama City, Fla., and has 
served as cost analyst until his pres- 
ent appointment. 

Charles M. Fugler (Ph.D.) is now 
chairman of the Department of Bi- 
ology at the Universidad de San 
Carlos de Guatemala for the 1972- 


73 academic year. Selected by 


UNESCO and the government of 
Guatemala,- he left for UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris in late May. 
Dr. Fugler is on the faculty of the 
University of Oklahoma and lives in 
Norman, Okla. 

Richard Earl Umbach received his 
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LITTLE GENERAL — Becky Lilly, Angel Flight Commander at Auburn, 
recently became “Little General” at the national Amold Air Society-Angel 
Flight Conclave in Dallas, Tex. Becky is the third Auburm coed since 1961 
to serve as the national official hostess for the honor society for advanced 
ROTC cadets. She competed with regional winners from all over the nation 


to win the title. 


Alumnalities—Continued 


M.D. from the School of Medicine 
at the University of Alabama in 
Birmingham on June 4, He is a 
member of Alpha Omega Alpha, na- 
tional honorary medical society, and 
was elected as secretary-treasurer of 
his freshman class at UAB. He plans 
to intern at Yale-New Haven Medi- 
cal Center in New Haven, Conn. 

Capt. John R. Elam is now aide- 
de-camp to the Deputy Command- 
ing General of the Third Army 
at Ft. McPherson, Ga. He and his 
wife, Kathy, have two children, Jef- 
frey, 5, and Jessica, 6 months. 

Capt. Jimmy A. Payne recently 
completed the 32-week engineer of- 
ficer advanced course at Ft. Bel- 
voir, Va. 

Capt. Dennis E. Carlton is now 
stationed at Ft. Meade, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forney C. Hender- 
son (Margaret Daily ’66) live in An- 
niston where Forney is now me- 
chanical supervisor for Indian Head 
Yarn and Thread. He completed 
four years of active duty in the Air 
Force in February. They have one 
son, Michael, 2. 

Capt. James L. Merriwether, Jr., 
is stationed at K. I. Sawyer AFB, 
Mich. 

BORN: A daughter, Susan Delle, 
to Mr. and Mrs. David F. Parker on 
Dec. 21, 1971. David is a salesman 
for the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, a division of Singer. They live 
in Midfield .. . 

A son, Michael Thomas, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James Michael Harbuck 


on April 27 in Phenix City ...A 
son, Brandon Wiley, to Mr. and 
18 


Mrs. Don W. Ayers (Judith Fowler 
"68) of Atalla. He joins sister Shan- 
non Leigh, 3. Don is a pharmacist 
at Baptist Memorial Hospital where 
Judy is also employed as a medical 
technologist . . . 

A son, Preston George, to Capt. 
and Mrs. Mack R. Atkinson (Mary 
Ruth Brown) on May 27. Capt. At- 
kinson is assigned as munitions ser- 
vice officer for 474th Munitions 
Maintenance Squadron at Nellis AFB 
in Las Vegas . . 

A daughter, Elizabeth Brooks, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jerry E. Brown 
(Elizabeth Anne Wheeler) on Mar. 
20. They now live in Nashville, 
So Sin 
A daughter, Emily Allison, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kitric S. Kerns. She joins 
brother, “Skipper.” They now live 
in Darien, Conn. 

MARRIED: Margo Renee Rodri- 
quez to Marion R. Avery. They live 
in Auburn where her husband is in 
school. 


‘68 Kenneth O. Skinner is now 
self-employed in a retail furn- 
iture store in Old Hickory, Tenn., 
and lives in Hendersonville, 
Robert H. Doyle, Jr., works with 
Square D in Columbia, S, C. 
William E. Eagar recently receiy- 
ed the Master of Science in engi- 
neering management from the Uni- 


versity of Dayton in Ohio. He plans’ 


to enter the Air Force, 
W. Errol Veno is a marketing rep- 
(Continued in Col. 3) 


Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


resentative in the IBM data proces- 
sing division in the Nashville, Tenn., 
area. For the past three years, he 
Worked with the IBM memory sys- 
tems in components division in Bur- 
lington, Vt. He and his wife have 
one daughter, Traci, 19 months. 
They now live in Franklin, Tenn. 

Capt. Maurice B. Parrish recently 
completed a 16-week helicopter pilot 
course at Ft. Wolters, Tex. He will 
now undergo advanced flight train- 
ing at the U. S. Army Aviation 
School at Ft. Rucker, 

Capt. Kerry E. Green is a mem- 
ber of a Thailand-based wing which 
has earned the USAF Outstanding 
Unit Award with “V” device for va- 
lor. He is a weapons systems officer 
at Ubon Royal Thai AFB. His wife, 
Kathleen June O’Connell, is living in 
Opelika. 

Eugene Scott Reynolds recently 
received the Doctor of Medicine 
from the University of Alabama 
School of Medicine in Birmingham. 
He is now serving a straight medi- 
cine internship at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital in California with the rank 
of lieutenant in the Medical Corps. 

William H. Hopkins has been pro- 
moted to plant manager for the John 
H. Harland Co. in Chicago. 

R. Jerry Hart is now a project co- 
ordinator for Oceanic Corp. Contrac- 
tors, Inc., which is the overseas di- 
vision for J. Roy McDermott Inc., 
in New Orleans. He will be on a spe- 
cial assignment in the Persian Gulf 
for three or four months. 

Roy Eugene Guy works for the 
G. M. & O. Railroad in Mobile. 

Bobbie J. Gilliam has been pro- 
moted to captain in the USAF. He 
is an electronic communications of- 
ficer at Craig AFB in Selma. 


Faces In The News 


— 


Pitts 


Joseph W. Pitts ’62 is Man of the 
Year for the second consecutive year 
with the New Orleans agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, He 
is a qualifying member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table and has 
been a million dollar producer for 
the past four years. Mr. Pitts is 
presently president of the New Or- 
leans Area Auburn Alumni Associa- 
tion. His wife, Gretchen Bomboy 
62, has her own interior design 
firm, Gretchen Pitts, A.LD., Acc., 
and is secretary-treasurer of the New 
Orleans Area Club. 

Don W. David, Jr., ’63 is now the 
new partner of architects Ricks, Ken- 
drick & Stokes in Ft. Walton Beach, 
Fla, Founded by Roy L. Ricks in 
1956, the firm was joined by Jim 
Kendrick ’57 in 1957, and later by 
J. Randell Stokes 59. A member of 
numerous civic and professional 
organizations, Mr. David is current- 
ly secretary of the Florida North- 
west Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. He and his wife, 
Madelon Murfee ’62, have two chil- 
dren, Don, III, and Kim. They live 
in Ft. Walton. 


Helen Marie Hein Fouse received 
her master’s in education from the 
University of Alaska in Anchorage 
in May. She works for the F. A. A. 
in Anchorage. 

Douglas Michael Suell received 
the Master of Business Administra- 
tion from Samford University in 
Birmingham on May 26. 

Capt. Russell A. Tomlinson is spe- 
cial programs officer with the Fa- 
cilities Engineering Directorate of 
the U. S. Army Engineer Command 
in Europe. 

BORN: A daughter, Virginia, to 
Mr. and Mrs, John L. Hillhouse, Jr. 
(Virginia Cotton ’67) on May 9. John 
recently joined the real estate and 
insurance firmof AA Adams and Co., 
Inc., in Birmingham .. . 

A daughter, Heidi Elizabeth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. Willis 
(Gretchen Rahm ’69) on Dec. 9, 
1971. Tom recently received the 
Master of Church Music at the Sou- 
thern Baptist Theological Seminary 
in Louisville, Ky., and is now min- 
ister of music and youth at Wood- 
mont Baptist Church in Florence .. . 

A daughter, Cynthia Ann, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael Spear (Ann Mc- 
Lean) on May 10. They live in Tam- 
pa, Fla., where Mike is division 
administrator in customer services 
with General Telephone Company 
of Florida . . . 

A son, Robert Preston, Jr., to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Lewis (Jane Schneid- 
er) on Nov. 16, 1971. They live in 
Atlanta where Bob is a pilot for 
Delta Air Lines. 

69, Mr. and Mrs, Dennis Tunell 
(Jeanie Todd ’71) live in Rus- 
sellville where he is head track 
coach and assistant football coach at 
Russellville High, and she teaches 
second grade. 

Thomas R. Stafford is out of the 
Navy, and now working as a case- 
worker for the Muscogee County 
Department of Family and Chil- 
dren’s Services in Columbus, Ga. 

Edwin S. Fuller is the new prin- 
cipal of Dadeville High School. He 
has been with the Tallapoosa School 
System siuce 1970. 

Jame. B. Ledbetter works for The 
Edward J. DeBartolo Corp., in St, 
Petersburg, Fla, 

Bill McCrory is the Democratic 
candidate for the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the First Congres- 
sional District and will meet the 
Republican opponent in the Novem- 
ber election. Mr. McCrory is a 
pharmacist in Atmore, and he and 
his wife, Diane, have four children. 


Peace Corps Duo 
Extend Stay 


As active Peace Corps volun- 
teers, Mr. and Mrs. Stuart W. 
Wagner ’69 are completing their 
third year of service on the island 
of Agrihan, a part of the northern 
Mariana Islands in the Pacific 
Ocean. Following the customary 
two-year assignment, the Wagners 
asked to remain on the island to 
continue teaching and to help the 
islanders develop a buying and 
selling cooperative. Current pro- 
jects include evening adult edu- 
cation classes and working with 
local parents to raise funds for 
school improvements. The com- 
pletion of a new school building 
and the construction of a road 
and dispensary highlight the 
Wagners’ many contributions to 
the island. 


J. P. Mills is now an enginee 
with Southern Bell in Jonesboro, Ga 
He was formerly a management as 
sistant. 

Frank H. Perkins, Jr., is an appli 
cations engineer with Static Pro 
ducts, Inc., in Garland, Tex. 

Lawrence F, Mosley works fo 
Kinnett’s Dairies in Columbus, Ga 

Robert R. Lancaster joined th: 
Chrysler Corp. in Huntsville in May 
as a production engineer. He wa: 


(Continued on P. 19, Col. 1) 


Casaday 


Gerald 


Nominated For 


Awards 


The four nominees from Ala- 
bama for the national distin- 
guished service awards of the Ex- 
tension Service are all Aubum 
alumni. Nominated by the Ala- 
bama Association of County Agri- 
cultural Agents are: William Joel 
Thompson ’39 of Cleburne Coun- 
ty, Harold M. Warren ’43 of 
Franklin County, Thomas J. Ger- 
ald *46 of Lowndes County, and 
Thomas C. Casaday ’49 of Coffee 
County. 

Mr. Thompson has spent 18 
years in Extension work, 17 of 
them in Jefferson, Shelby, and 
Walker Counties. For the last 
year he has been Extension chair- | 
man in Cleburne County where 
he has helped reorganize the Ru- . 
ral Development Committee. 

In his work in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Mr. Warren helped set up one | 
of the first rapid-adjustment farms | 
in the Tennessee Valley area and 
helped one of the leading feeder 
pig associations in the state with 
production, sales and records. He 
has devised several labor-saving 
devices for handling and grading 
feeder pigs. 

Mr. Gerald, a 25-year veteran 
of Extension work, was cited by 
the State Association for his ex 
ceptional leadership in working” 
with the beef cattle producers 
his county which is No. 2 in 
production in Alabama. 

During his 23 years with the 
Extension service, Mr. Casaday 
has devoted much of his time 
the concepts of agribusiness ™ 
Coffee County. Active in all areas, 
he helped organize the Coffee 
County Hog Producers Associ 
tion, to keep swine producers UP 
on the latest in management, feed 
ing, and breeding. 
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Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


formerly with ITT in the Environ- 
mental Products Division in Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

John D. Haire is now supervisor 
of industrial engineering with True- 
Temper in Anderson, S. C. Previous- 
ly, he was an industrial engineer 
with J. P. Stevens and Co., Inc., in 
Greer, S. C. He and his wife, Terrie, 
have a daughter, Melinda. 

John Ives is now treasurer of the 
Birmingham chapter of the American 
Institute of Industrial Engineers. 

Stephen T. Woodley is now as- 
sistant sales director for conferences 
and conventions at the new All- 
American Inn motel in Auburn. He 
had been executive director of the 
Auburn Chamber of Commerce since 
1969. 

Lt. Thomas W. Best is stationed 
with the Air Force in Athens, 
Greece. His wife, Duane Kelley, 
teaches English part-time to a group 
of Greek children. 

1/Lt. Denis F. Deveaux, a com- 
puter systems instructor, is now sta- 
tioned at Lowry AFB, Colo. In 1971, 
he received his master’s degree from 
Texas A & M University, 

1/Lt. Jerry M. Raper has trans- 
ferred from Holloman AFB, N. M., 
to Takhli Royal Thai AFB in Thai- 
land with the 49th Tactical Fighter 
Wing. 

Marcia McCallister Hoppy re- 
cently completed the defense pro- 
curement management course at the 
Logistics Management Center at Ft. 
Lee, Va. She is a procurement as- 
sistant at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

1/Lt. Henry D. Gibb is now as- 
signed to the lst Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile) in Vietnam. He was last 
stationed at Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Roger Thomas Haralson entered 


OTS at San Antonio, Tex., in June 
for pilot training. 

Carl W. Gregory, Jr., has been 
promoted to sergeant in the USAF. 
He is an administrative specialist at 
Francis E. Warren AFB, Wyo., and 
is assigned to a unit of the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Ernest Howell, Jr., is the new 
president of the Student Government 
Association at the University of Ala- 


Faces In The News 


Hartsell Trimble 

Charles R. Hartsell ’63 is now di- 
rector of professional relations for 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Alabama. 
He joined Blue Cross in 1970 as 
assistant claims manager. He and his 
wife, Sandra G. Patterson ’65, and 
three children live in Birmingham. 

Robert E. Trimble ’63, is now 
business manager of Mobile Col- 
lege. For the last six years, Mr, 
Trimble was director of the com- 
puter center at Samford University 
in Birmingham. He and his wife, 
Gearline, have two daughters, Wan- 
da Faye, 21, and Bobbie Jean, 18. 
They now live in Satsuma. 


bama School of Dentistry in Bir- 
mingham. William F. Vann, Jr., "70 
is serving with him as vice presi- 
dent, 

Mary Graves Saiia received the 
Master of Business Administration 
from Samford University in Birming- 
ham on May 26. 

MARRIED: Becky Lou Mayo to 
Clyde Ferris in September of 1971. 
They live in Palo Alto, Calif., where 
Becky is a lab technician and her 
husband is a medical student . . 

Brenda Lee Wilson to Aubrey 
Wayne Giles on April 8. They live 
in Panama City, Fla. 

BORN: A son, Steven Thomas, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Wayne Gill in 
South Hill, Va. Wayne is an indus- 
trial engineer with Burlington In- 
dustries . . . A son, Bradley Lyn, to 
Mr. and Mrs, R. Lyn Scarbrough 
(Sharon Livingston) on Nov. 2, Lyn 
is assistant director of Junior 
Achievement of Jefferson County, 
Inc., in Birmingham .. . 

A son, Christopher Michael, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael H. Legg (Het- 
tie Viola Finney) on Mar, 19 in 
Lansing, Mich, Mike is working 
toward a Ph.D. in forest ecology at 
Michigan State University .. . 

A daughter, Laura Leigh, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth D. Skogen on 
Nov. 30, 1971. They live in Rich- 
mond, Va., where he is a safety 
engineer for Aetna Life and Cas- 


ualty Co. 


‘70 WHERE THEY'RE WORK- 
ING: Kenneth L. (Keyno) 
Hicks, environmental specialist in 
the long range planning section of 
District One, Florida Department of 
Transportation in Lakeland, Fla... . 
Elizabeth Gregory, graduate stu- 


AAUW WORKSHOP — Mrs, Georgia Vallery ’57, presi- 
dent of Alabama Division of the American Association 
of University Women, left, Mrs. Emily Leischuck 64, 
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president of the Auburn Chapter, and Mrs. Marion 
Spidle, workshop chairman, directed the state work- 
shop for AAUW at Auburn University July 7-9. 


FIRST RECIPIENT — Mrs. Bruce D. Blake °45, counselor and advisor to 
students and faculty in the School of Arts & Science’, is the first recipient 
of the Howard Strong Award to be presented annually by Omicron Delta 
Kappa honorary. A sum of money will be presented by ODK to the 
tutorial service established by the late Dr. Strong and a plaque in the 
School of Engineering will bear the names of each recipient. 


Alumnalities—Continued 


dent in education at the University 
of Houston, She teaches in the Hous- 
ton Independent School District . . . 
Edna Lynn (Prissy) Ennis, steward- 
ess with Delta Air Lines. She is 
based in New Orleans . . 

Andrew C. Jackson works for 
Campbell and Associates Construc- 
tion Company in Tuscaloosa... M. 
W. (Mike) Shaw, Jr., truck zone 
manager for International Harvester 
Co. with headquarters in Dublin, 
Git dis 

Joe Walker Gardner is now out 
of the Army and works for the U. S. 
Geological Survey in Aubum, 
Me. . . . Lewis D. Williams, a mar- 
keting representative for Brink’s 
Inc., in Atlanta. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Alton Britt James 
(Rececca Heacock ’68) live in Bir- 
mingham where he is in the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical School 
and she plans to teach. . . 

Greg Morry Tidemann recently 
received the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration from Wichita State Uni- 
versity in Kansas. 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
1/Lt. John B. Cook recently received 
the Bronze Star Medal for heroism in 
active action in Vietnam. He is a 
platoon leader in the Ist Cavalry 
Division in Vietnam .. . 

Pvt. John P. Mitchell recently com- 
pleted nine weeks of training as a 
light weapons infantryman at Ft. 
Jackson, S. C. . . . 1/Lt. Edgar A. 
Rowe, Jr., is a rifle platoon leader 
in 82D Airborne Division at Ft. 
Bragg, N. C., and recently partici- 
pated in special training exercises 
in the Camp Lejeune area of North 
Carolina... 

Sp/5 Gregory A. Jordan, station- 
ed at Ft. Monmouth, N.J.. . . 2/Lt. 
James W. Leclair recently gradu- 
ated from the USAF navigator train- 
ing at Mather AFB, Calif., and is 
now assigned to Pope AFB, N. C., 
for flying duty on the C-130 


Hercules . . . 


1/Lt. Phillip O. Rawlings is chief 
of master planning in alternate con- 
struction in the Facilities Directo- 
rate and Gloria E. Derrick is an ac- 
counting technician in the Comptrol- 
ler Directorate of the U. S. Army 
Engineer Command in Europe. 

MARRIED: Mary Evelyn Sumners 
"72 to Richard Garlin Grace on May 


(Continued on P. 24) 


Faces In The News 


Couch Crocker 

Dr. Richard Couch ’66 was recent- 
ly chosen an Outstanding Educator 
of America for 1972. The award an- 
nually honors distinguished men and 
women for their exceptional service 
and leadership in education. Dr. 
Couch is head of the department of 
biology at Athens College and has 
published considerable material in 
the fields of botany and biology. 
He is also a consultant to Technical 
Micronics Control, Inc., in Madison. 

Charles Crocker "66 is now safety 
engineer on the corporate personnel 
staff of Burlington Industries, Inc., 
in Greensboro, N.C. Mr. Crocker will 
coordinate safety programs for the 
Company’s various manufacturing di- 
visions and plants, as well as tech- 
nical aspects related to employee oc- 
cupational health and safety. He 
was with Western Electric prior to 
joining Burlington. He and his wife, 
Sharon Barbree 70, live in Greens- 
boro. 
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IT’S GREAT — Brown-eyed, blonde 


fly and is Auburn’s only woman majo 


Bonnie Smith of Evergreen loves to 
ring in aviation management, 


The Only Girl In Wildlife 


“I had no special pets as a kid, but I 


did have three 


brothers,” says Suzanne Botts Pullen, the only female graduate 


student in wildlife management at Auburn. 


plains Suzanne’s interest in wild- 
life and her desire for a field pro- 
ject rather than a laboratory re- 
search project. “I am not. the 
theoretical type but more of a 
naturalist. 

“I have always liked animals 
and had the usual pets a kid has,” 
she continued, “and was in pre- 
vet for two years before switch- 
ing to zoology where I found the 
people more personal to me.” 

As a graduate student in wild- 
life, Suzanne has not encountered 
any problems in a field unusual 
for a girl. “The boys don’t really 
care about my being a girl, and 


it is not so strange since I was an 
undergraduate here. I have work- 
ed harder to overcome the fact 
that I am a girl, though.” 

The young men in wildlife, in 
fact, have offered Suzanne help 
with her research and a recent 
graduate is helping her build the 
radio equipment for her research. 

Her research is concerned with 
the habitat and movement of the 
woodcock. Suzanne says that the 
woodcock is considered a game 
bird in the same category with 
quail. And she hopes her research 
will prove beneficial to hunters 
and the field of game manage- 
ment. 

In her research, Suzanne plans 
to capture the woodcock, band 
each one, and strap a radio on its 
back. Then for the life of the 
radio battery, she will follow the 
birds’ movement with a tracking 
receiver in an attempt to discover 
its day and night habitat, possible 
nesting and breeding areas. 

“Dr. Richard Roper did a tele- 
metry study with cotton rats and 
is helping me with the radio 
equipment for my research with 
woodcock, and Dr. Julian Dusi 
has helped me to get permission 
for banding woodcock,” said 
Suzanne proudly. “Dr. Keith 
Causey, my major professor, has 
said that he would help me catch 
the woodcock for the study,” 

Suzanne received a B.S. degree 
from Auburn in June, 1971, and 
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Perhaps this ex- 


worked in labs with the univer- 
sity before entering graduate 
school here last fall with a teach- 
ing assistantship. “I teach ecology 
lab and biology 101. 

“I had accepted a scholarship 
for graduate study to Clemson 
awarded by my sorority, Kappa 
Kappa Gamma, and was planning 
to study herpetology.” But, ac- 
cording to Suzanne, a young AU 
zoology professor changed her 
mind. She and the young profes- 
sor, Dr. Tom Pullen, were married 
in December. 

“We live in a log cabin on 420 
acres of land we lease from a 
family in Opelika,” she stated. 
“It was their summer home, has 
all the modern conveniences and 
overlooks a pond. I was raised in 


FINDS ACCEPTANCE — Being the 
only female graduate student in 
wildlife management presents no 
difficulties for Suzanne Botts Pullen. 
She has been fully accepted by her 
professors and fellow students and 
has received their aid with the 
radio equipment she will use in her 
woodcock research, 


Away Up In The Sky With Bonnie 


By Sally Allen 


Auburm University students can usually find a good excuse 
not to study if it is a beautiful day. Students in Auburn’s School 
of Aviation especially like to call a favorite date and rent a plane 


for the afternoon. However, if 
some handsome Lothario asks 
Bonnie Smith to join him in a 
trek through the clouds, he usual- 
ly wants her to do the piloting. 

Bonnie, a junior from Ever- 
green, is the only woman at Au- 
burn University majoring in Avi- 
ation Management. “My father, 
who is the commander for the 
Alabama wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol, first got me interested in 
flying,” the petite blonde said. 
“When I began flying on my own, 
I couldn’t believe how much I 
loved it.” 

Bonnie is not sure exactly what 
she wants to do upon graduation. 


“I've ruled out the Air Force be- 
cause they won't let women fly.” 

“There are so many fields open 
in aviation that it’s hard to 
choose,” she continued. “All I 
know is I want to fly!” 

Bonnie is the only woman ac- 
tive in Auburn’s chapter of Alpha 
Eta Rho, professional aviation 
fraternity. She is also an active 
participant in the fraternity’s 
main project, the twelve-member 


flying team which competes all 
over the country. Last fall. the 
team finished third in a south- 
eastern regional competition at 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. In March, 
they competed in another region- 


al competition at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, and will work their way 
to the national competition this 
fall at Purdue. 

Besides flying, which takes 
most of her time, Bonnie works 
for the campus radio station as a 
news writer, and, of course, en- 
joys dating. She has no qualms 
about dating someone in her own 
curriculum. “Actually, it’s fun to 
go out with someone whose in- 
terests and goals are the same as 
yours,” she commented. 

Right now, Bonnie is working 
toward her commercial pilot’s li- 
cense. She has a brother, 17, who 
is working on his pilot’s license. 
and a sister, 16, who is not inter- 
ested “yet,” adds Bonnie, “And 
Mother won’t fly with any of us,” 
she laughed. 


Cowboy Turns Graduate Student 


By Sally Allen ’72 


“I entered rodeos because it was what I wanted to do — 


It was me,” 


explained Terry Noonan, a 


professional cowboy 


turned graduate student at Aubum University. Unlike most boys 


who begin to lose interest in cow- 
boys and rodeos by the time they 
reach high school, Terry decided 
the life of a professional cowboy 
was his “thing.” He entered his 
first rodeo in his hometown of 
Davie, Fla., when he was in the 
ninth grade. 

After his first rodeo, Terry com- 
peted in nearby places during the 
school term, then headed to dif- 
ferent parts of the country during 
summer vacation. 

“T've competed as far west as 
El Paso, Tex., and as far north as 
Mt. Pocono, Pa.,” said Terry, 
“and I managed to make enough 
money to keep competing fun.” 

Competing may have been fun, 
but Terry proved he took rodeo- 
ing seriously enough to earn the 
RCA Rodeo Association Card. 
This honor, awarded to profes- 
sional cowboys only, places him 
among the elite of rodeo riders. 

Terry specialized in bareback 
riding, “the safest of the suicide 
events,” he grinned, and he also 
enjoyed wrestling steers. 


the city but love living in the 
country.” 

Now for pets, Suzanne and her 
husband have two hens, Emma 
and Evangeline; a rooster named 
Chanticleer that was a Valentine 
present from Tom; a cat called 
Flash Gordon and her kittens; a 
yellow house cat, Tiger; a one- 
legged quail; and Rai, a Brittany 
spaniel. And last fall a whistling 
swan made his home on the pond 
for awhile. 

“My plans are to graduate in 
June, 1973, but I don’t know what 
I will do after that,” said Suzanne. 
“I haven’t decided whether to 
teach or go on for a further de- 
gree,” 

She doubts that she and Tom 
will make Auburn their home. 
“I have just lived in Troy and 
Auburn and want to see’ other 
places,” 


“I imagine I’ve entered over 
120 rodeos,” he mused. “I’ve tried 
riding bulls only about a half a 
dozen times. I would enter the 
calf roping event if I could bring 
my own horse with me or if I find 
a rope horse that I liked where I 
Was competing.” 


A REAL COWBOY ~— Te 


made for him. A professi 


Sometimes, Terry is called upon 
to be the rodeo “clown,” “The 
clown works with the bulls,” he 
related. “If a bull-rider is thrown 
and the bull attacks, the clown 
has to rush in and try to look fun- 
ny while he beats the bull off.” 

Terry went on to say that 
prizes at a rodeo are all in money. 

€ more riders that enter the 


(Continued on P. 21, Col. 1) 


A Survey of Student Opinion 


(Reprinted from the Plainsman) 
An overwhelming 82 per cent of Auburn students polled 
recently favor the legalization of abortion for consenting pa- 
tients according to the results of a Student Opinion Survey. 


The majority of students in the 
same poll (53 per cent) objected 
to the legalization of marijuana 
and 69 per cent said that they 
had never smoked marijuana. 

Approximately 422 students 
were polled on topics including 
pollution, presidential preference 
and Auburn’s Student Govern- 
ment Association. 

A greater role for the federal 
government in combating invir- 
onmental pollution was support- 
ed by 93 per cent of those polled. 
The majority of the students 
polled approved of an all-volun- 
teer army, the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, and 
pre-marital sex but disapproved 
of busing to achieve racial bal- 
ance in the public schools, a guar- 
anteed minimum income and the 
use of violence as a legitimate 
means of dissent. 

Richard Nixon was the undis- 
puted favorite for the Republican 
nomination for president over 
Senator Pete McCloskey and 
Governor Ronald Reagan of Cal- 
ifornia. Gov. George Wallace re- 
ceiving 33 per cent was the lead- 
ing contender for the Democratic 
nomination in a field of eight po- 
tential nominees. 

Concerning local issues, 92 per 
cent said they would patronize a 
student owned and operated book 
store, yet 70 per cent said that 
they have not made use of the 
Alpha Phi Omega book exchange. 
Approximately 71 per cent ad- 
mitted they would use the A Phi 
O facility which is in the base- 
ment of the L Building, if the ex- 
change were more conveniently 
located. 

Questions and responses, given 
as percentages, are listed below. 

Do you favor membership in 


Cowboy Turns 
(Continued from P. 20) 


rodeo, the bigger the prize,” Ter- 
ty explained, “because part of 
each rider’s entry fee goes to a 
jackpot that is added to the 
money already set.” 

Not only is the rider judged 
in a rodeo, but the animal as well. 
Two judges, each sitting on either 
Side of the animal chute, score 
how the animal bucks in evaluat- 
ing the rider’s ability. 

“Rodeoing is a funny sport,” 
try commented. “You have to 
ve a degree of natural ability, 
but you have to keep in practice 
~ to keep on entering rodeos.” 
. it’s a matter,” he continued, 
of developing timing, a feel for 
€ animal — his body movements 
and yours — and it’s something 
you have to go out and do, not 
Just read about.” 

Presently, Terry is a graduate 
Student at Auburn, majoring in 
agricultural economics. He re- 
ceived his undergraduate degree 
from Auburn in marketing earlier 

's year. After he completes his 

ucation, he hopes to return to 


avie to raise and show cutting 
Orses, 
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the United Nations for the Peo- 
ples Republic of China? 


1) Yes 70 
2) No 19 
3) No Opinion 11 


Which of the following would 
you favor in a _ Republican 
Presidential primary held today? 
(choose one only) 


1) Pete McCloskey 7 
2) Richard Nixon 82 
3) Ronald Reagan 9 
4) No Opinion 2 


Which of the following would 
you favor in a Democratic Presi- 


dential primary held today? 
(choose one only) 

1) Birch Bayh 2 
2) Henry Jackson 9 
3) George McGovern 18 
4) George Wallace 33 
5) Hubert Humphrey 6 
6) Edward Kennedy 9 
7) Edmund Muskie 10 
8) John Lindsey 5 
9) No Opinion 8 


Should the federal government 
assume a greater role in environ- 
mental pollution matters? 


1) Yes 93 
2) No 5 
3) No Opinion 2 


Do you favor legalizing abor- 
tion for consenting patients? 


1) Yes 82 
2) No 15 
3) No Opinion 2 


Do you favor relaxing pornog- 
raphy laws? 


1) Yes 34 
2) No 48 
3) No Opinion 18 


Do you feel that the use of 
marijuana should be legalized? 


1) Yes 39 
2) No 53 
3) No Opinion 

Have you ever smoked mari- 
juanaP 
1) Yes 29 
2) No 69 
3) No Opinion 2 


Are you aware of the laws pro- 
hibiting the use and/or posses- 
sion of marijuana and the penal- 
ties if found in violation? 


1) Yes 86 
2) No 12 
3) No Opinion 2 
Do you approve of pre-marital 
sex? 59 
1) Yes 
2) No 27 
3) No Opinion 14 


Have you ever engaged in pre- 
marital sexual relations? 


1) Yes 54 
2) No 37 
3) No Opinion 9 

Do you agree with the Selective 


Service System’s plans to abolish 
the draft? 


1) Yes 79 
2) No 17 
3) No Opinion 4 


Do you support the idea of 
an all-volunteer army? 


1) Yes 74 
2) No 20 
3) No Opinion 9 


Do you agree with the recent 
court order concerning integra- 
tion and busing to balance racial 
ratios in public schools? 

1) Yes 11 
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LADY AND LAW -— Scottie Salyards of Montgomery 
has chosen an unusual major for a girl — law enforce- 


2) No 

3) No Opinion 
Do you feel that steps toward 

full integration are being uni- 

formly enforced through the 

United States, in the North as 

well as the South? 


84 
5 


1) Yes 9 
2) No 83 
3) No Opinion 8 


Do you agree with the premise 
that violence may be a legitimate 
means of dissent? (dissent: to 


disagree) 

1) Yes ll 
2) No 84 
3) No Opinion 5 


Do you feel that Japan is a 
serious economic threat to the 
United States in the area of for- 


eign markets? 

1) Yes 54 
2) No 27 
3) No Opinion 19 


Do you agree with the present 
administration’s proposals to “bail 
out” Lockheed Corporation by 
means of a guaranteed Federal 


1) Yes 34.5 
2) No 34.5 
3) No Opinion 31 


Do you support President 


Nixon’s proposal for a guaranteed 
annual income? 


1) Yes 23 
2) No 56 
3) No Opinion 21 


Do you agree with recent at- 
tempts by Governor Reagan of 
California to put able-bodied wel- 
fare recipients to work on public 


projects? 

1) Yes 92 
2) No 3 
3) No Opinion 5 


Would you support armed in- 
tervention on the part of the U.S. 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict? 


1) Yes 10 
2) No 81 
3) No Opinion 


e§ 

Now that 18-21 year olds can 

vote, if you are 18 have you reg- 
istered. 


1) Yes 63 
2) No 29 
3) No Opinion 


Do you attend church services 


regularly (at least twice a 
month)? 

1) Yes 56 
2) No 43 
3) No Opinion 1 
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ment. Here she talks with Pat Pendergast, law enforce- 
ment instructor at Auburn, about her courses for fall. 


Auburn Club News 


Approximately 180 members 
and friends of the ETOWAH 
COUNTY AUBURN CLUB met 
in Gadsden on May 8 to hear 
Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan. 
New officers elected are: Dwight 
Hurston ’70, president; Mike Mc- 


Where do you usually buy and 


sell your books? 

1) Ander’s 21 
2) J &M 53 
3) University 12 
4) A Phi O 5 
5) More than 1 place 5 


6) No Opinion & not applica- 
ble because of ROTC, etc. 4 
Would you be willing to pa- 
tronize a student-owned and op- 


erated bookstore? 

1) Yes 92 
2) No 7 
3) No Opinion 1 


Have you ever made use of A 
Phi O book exchange (Check ap- 
propriate answer)? 


1) Buy 13 
2) Sell 3 
3) Both 13 
4) No Tie 
5) No Opinion 2 


Would you use A Phi O book 
exchange if it were more con- 


veniently located? 

1) Yes 71 
2) No 25 
3) No Opinion 4 


Have you used the suggestion 
boxes to express your opinion? 


1) Yes 8.8 
2) No 90.5 
3) No Opinion 7 

Did you take part in the Teach- 


er Course Evaluation in your 
classes this fall? 
1) Yes 53 
2) No 45 
3) No Opinion 2 
Do you feel the SGA is a real 
and valid representative of your 
student interests on this campus? 


1) Yes 52 
2) No 44 
3) No Opinion 4 


Do you support SGA in its 
governing role, as it is currently 
structured on this campus? 


1) Yes 63.3 
2) No 33.4 
3) No Opinion 3.3 


Cartney 57, vice president; and 
Bob Payne ‘49, secretary-treas- 
urer. The board of directors are: 
Bill J. Cobb 50, Stanley Thornell 
69, Kent Springhill °30, Don 
Goodall ’42, Earl Henderson ’51, 
Tom Jones 67, Howard Putnam 
"43, and John Howell. 

° oO ° 


The CHARLESTON AUBURN 
CLUB met May 16 at a dinner 
meeting in Charleston, S.C., with 
approximately 45 members and 
friends. They heard Buck Brad- 
berry, associate alumni secretary, 
who showed slides of the AU 
campus and a film of the 1971 
Auburn-Georgia football game. 
The presiding officer was Beeman 
B. Bond 56. New officers elect- 
ed are: L. Hugh Hiott, Jr., 65, 
president; Dr. Walter H. New- 
man °62, vice president; Robert 
Scannell 56, secretary; Edmond 
L. Pop ’63, treasurer; and Joy 
Newman ’62, historian. 

° oO oO 

The TAMPA BAY (FLA.) AU- 
BURN CLUB met on May 25 at 
Tampa with about 110 attending. 
The members and friends heard 
Lee Hayley ‘52, Auburn’s new 
athletic director, and Buck Brad- 

, associate alumni secretary. 
Dr. Allen Harris ’56, outgoing 
president, awarded the “Mr. Au- 
burn” plaque to John McCauley 
"49. Mrs. McCauley accepted 
the plaque for her husband, who 
was in the hospital. New offi- 
cers are: Anthony Borrell, Jr., 64, 
president; Henry Davis (Dave) 
Collier, Jr., 54, vice president; 
Lucius (Jake) Dyal °59, vice 
president; Ernest L. Smith °63, 
secretary; and J. Robert Bishop 


"56, treasurer. 
°° o oO 
The CHARLOTTE (N.C.) 


AUBURN CLUB met on May 11 
in Clover, S.C., at River Hills 
Plantation. Approximately 100 
members and friends attended the. 
dinner meeting to hear Dr. Har- 
ry M. Philpott, president of AU, 
and Buck Bradberry, associate 
alumni secretary. William (Wick) 
Watkins °56, outgoing president, 
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UNUSUAL TEAMWORK — Teamwork in research 
is not unusual — except when it combines the De- 
partments of Botany and Microbiology and Aerospace ~ 
Engineering. As Don Lindsey, left, worked on his 
dissertation on the effects of a corn virus on water 


data. 


CO-OP POSSIBILITIES — Dan Holsenbeck 64, as- 
sistant director of Cooperative Education at Auburn, 
discusses the advantages of co-oping with Curtiss War- 


schooling. 


loss, he needed data on the effects of winds at vari- 
ous speeds, He turned to the Department of Aero- 
space Engineering where Dr. Fred Martin, right, as- 
sisted him in the use of this wind tunnel to get the 


field of Memphis, Tenn., who hopes to participate 
in the program when he comes to Auburn for his ° 


News of Auburn Alumni Clubs 


presided. New officers elected 
are: Roger Schad ’5]. president; 
William T. Stallworth '64, vice 
president; Sue Rankin, secretary; 


and Frank Castleberry, treasurer. 
° S ° 


The CULLMAN COUNTY 
AUBURN CLUB met in Cullman 
on May 12 at a dinner meeting. 
Lee Hayley ’52, new athletic di- 
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rector at AU, and Dr. Lloyd Nix 
‘59, captain of the 1957 national 
football champions, spoke to the 
300 alumni and friends attending. 
Don Bristow 71, former AU foot- 
ball player from Hanceville, re- 
ceived a plaque. Other guests 
were AU teammates, Alvin Bres- 
ler, Connie Frederick, and Ted 
Foret ’60, a member of the 1957 


champions. Outgoing president 
David Knight ’64 presided. New 
officers elected are: James B. 
(Boots) Hil] ‘50, president; 
George R. Ingram ’42, vice presi- 
dent; Virginia Grissom Brown ’67, 
secretary; and Charles F. Thom- 
as 55, treasurer, 


(Continued in Col, 4) 


Teaching — 


‘At Witch-Doctoring Level’ 


By Larry Gierer 


REPRINTED FROM The Auburn Plainsman 


If appearances are as deceiving as they are reputed to be, 
one could be easily fooled by Dr. William Davis, professor of 


med glasses, bow tie, compara- 
tively short hair and dressed in 
clothes that suggest the early 60's. 

Dr. Davis himself says that 
when he began teaching he was 
often mistaken for a freshman. 
He added, however, that things 
have improved since then and 
that now most people think he 
is a sophomore. 


But as a teacher of philosophy, 
as faculty advisor to the student 
chapter of the American Civil Li- 
berties Union and as instructor in 
the Extracurricular Studies Pro- 
gram, he is outspoken on many 
issues. “Auburn and other schools 
like it will never be first rate uni- 
versities until proper emphasis is 
put on Arts and Sciences.” 

Dr. Davis also said that there 
has been a lot of confusion in 
educational circles recently con- 
cerning whether universities 
should emphasize training for a 
vocation or emphasize the “trans- 
mission of culture” to the stu- 
dent. 

“Schools should educate in a 
broader sense and job training 
should be left up to the busi- 
nesses and industries. When a 
person finds a job, the company 
usually teaches him all he needs 
to know in few weeks anyway.” 

Dr. Davis graduated with 
honors from Abilene Christian 
College and later received his 
doctorate in philosophy from Rice 
University. He has been teaching 
at Auburn since September, 1969. 

He feels that everyone should 
take a philosophy course because 
the subject “enriches the spirit 
and gives people perspective. 

“Everyone should have a 
chance to be exposed to the ideas 
of Western civilization. Philoso- 
phy is potentially the most broad- 
ening subject the school teaches.” 

Dr. Davis said that in some, 
schools today students are not re- 


The QUAD-CITIES AUBURN 
CLUB met at Sheffield on June 
15 to elect new officers and to 
hear Pat Sullivan and Morris Sav- 
age, Alumni Association presi- 
dent. Approximately 220 mem- 


bers attended the dinner with 
Tommy Yearout acting as master 
of ceremonies. New officers in- 
clude: J. Robert Hurt ’58, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Lasser "60, vice 
president; and George E. ( Rip- 
per) Williams 34, secretary- 
treasurer. Frank D. Hamm ’38 of 
Florence is the outgoing presi- 
dent. 
e ° S 

Some 480 members of the AT- 
LANTA AUBURN CLUB met on 
June 23 for a barbecue. On behalf 
of the club, Pat Sullivan present- 
ed Terry Beasley and Dick 
Smaltz “Heisman Helper Awards.” 
Speakers were Lee Hayley, Au- 
burn Athletic Director, and Mor- 
ris Savage, Auburn Alumni As- 
sociation president. Jack Swert- 


ferger 52 is president of the 
club. 


Be philosophy. He is a man of relatively small frame, with wire rim- 


quired to take a course if they 
can pass a test and prove that 
they know the material. “Just 
sheer competence in math could 
get a student through certain 
courses here at Auburn.” 


‘Teaching . . . at 
the witch-doctoring level 


When asked about the level of 
teaching in America, Dr. Davis 
replied, “Teaching as it is done 
today in this country is at the 
witch-doctoring level.” He added 
that he does not know the solu- 
tion to the problem, but that the 
field of teaching has every room 


for improvement. 
On the matter of voter registra- 
tion the instructor was eager to 


give his opinion. “When people 
try to make it difficult for stu- 
dents to vote, they are in fact be- 
traying democracy.” 

Besides his regular teaching du- 
ties, Dr. Davis is also the group 
leader in the ESP course, “Ap- 
preciation of Country Music.” 

The course is concerned with 
“folky type music,” particularly 
fiddle, banjo and blue grass. He 
emphasized that “no ‘Nashville 
Sound’ is discussed because all 
Nashville stuff is pure crud, musi- 
cally speaking.” 

He said that his main qualifica- 
tion for teaching the course is 
that he has a large collection of 
records. “Most of the course is 
just listening and enjoying with 
very little lecture.” 

Talking about his own philoso- 
phy of life, the professor said that 
he is a disciple of Thomas Tra- 
herne a_ seventeenth century 
Christian writer who felt that if 
you looked at the world proper- 
ly you could be in paradise, the 
secret being in the proper appre- 
hension of things. 

Dr. Davis said that the best 
thing about teaching philosophy 
is that it is recreation for him. 


“I would read philosophy even 
if I worked in a supermarket.” 


BILL DAVIS . . . Teacher 
THE AUBURN ALUMNEWS 


For An Ex-Military Man — 


Happiness Is A Job On A College Campus 


By Dru McGowen 
University News Bureau 


Can a retired military man find happiness in civilian life? 
Can he find a second career to use his skills and experience, and 
give him the same kind of fulfillment and job satisfaction? 


James D. C. Robinson, who 
spent 27 years in the Air Force, 
thinks the answer for many mili- 
tary men is found in employment 
in colleges and universities. And 
he has the facts to prove it in a 
dissertation he completed for the 
Ed. D. at Auburn. 


Mr. Robinson’s own retirement 
and past experience motivated the 
study. He had a varied and ex- 
citing military career. As a fight- 
er pilot during World War II, he 
downed four enemy planes, and 
flew the last C-47 out of China 
in January, 1948, 


After the war, he had assign- 
ments all over Europe, Asia and 
the South Pacific, was director of 
operations services in Germany, 
air advisor to the CINC Allied 
Forces in the Lebanon crisis. 
Prior to his retirement, he was 
deputy commander of the 313 Air 
Division at Kadena Air Force 
Base, Okinawa. 


In the States he had been 
AFROTC commander of recruit- 
ing for nine states, deputy com- 
mander of Reece Air Force Base 
in Lubbock, Tex., and Training 
Group Commander at Craig Air 
Force Base in Selma. 

Mr. Robinson retired to Au- 
burn in 1967, joining the faculty 
as assistant to the dean of the 


AIR SERVICE — The Auburn School of Aviation pro- 
Vides an air transportation service for Auburn Univer- 


in ] 


JULY-auGusT. 1972 


»» faculty and staff. Ready to ride, are from left, 
Professors Gary Kiteley, Leo Fradenberg, and Harold 
ker of Aerospace Engineering. FAA certificated 
965 and averaging 45,000 miles and 150 flights 


School of Education and wonder- 
ing if he could settle down in per- 
manent pedagogical surroundings. 

He bought a house, cleared the 
yard, and planted. 

Military retirees, he soon dis- 
covered, are not ready for “rec- 
reational activities and travel.” 
Although it had been nearly 30 
years since he had received his 
bachelor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, in less than 
a year he was “hooked” on high- 
er education and began work 
toward a master’s degree, award- 
ed in 1969. 

Finding a number of retired 
military in positions with aca- 
demic institutions, Mr. Robinson 
became curious and began his 
doctoral studies while working as 
an extension associate. 

From 3,000 retired military in 
1900 to 700,000 in 1970, Mr. 
Robinson found membership 
swelling by 60,000 each year, 
with 1,565,000 expected to be on 
the rolls of military retired by the 
year 2000. 

Highlights of his study show 
that both psychologically and fi- 
nancially, fulfillment and a high 
degree of satisfaction can be 
found in positions with colleges 
and universities, 

— That non-academic employ- 
ees experience relatively the same 


degree of job and retirement satis- 
faction as those with academic 
appointments. (No study has been 
conducted in this area previ- 
ously. ) 

— That the higher the educa- 
tional level, the higher the satis- 
faction, but that those with bach- 
elor’s degrees in non-academic 
positions were happiest of all. 

Mr. Robinson hopes his study 
will encourage men about to be 
retired to look into the possibili- 
ties of university and college em- 
ployment, continuing their educa- 
tion, when possible, in the serv- 
ice, 

Not to be overlooked are the 
skills and qualifications which 
might be accelerated during mili- 
tary service in preparation for 
such a second career. 

Respondents in the survey, all 
employed in academia, averaged 
53 years in age, with 24 years of 
active military duty. Eighty-one 
per cent had bachelor’s degrees 
or higher (a larger number than 
previous sampling), and the ma- 
jority were commissioned officers. 

The most unusual response to 
a questionnaire was not answered 
by the military retiree at all, but 
by his wife, via the Birmingham 
News’ Voice of the People. The 
letter writer took both Robinson 
and Auburn to task for “some 
kind of sociological experiment,” 
which prefaced several hundred 
words on the “sociology studies 
destroying America.” 


per year and three passengers per flight, the service 
has a perfect safety record. The service is about 30 
per cent cheaper than hiring air transportation outside 
the school and can be cheaper than automobile trans- 
portation when costs of time, meals and lodging are 
considered, Prof Kiteley said. 


JOB SATISFACTION — James D, C. Robinson of Auburn was awarded 
the Ed.D. degree at Auburn University recently on a study related to job 
satisfaction for military retirees. He is the former Col. Robinson, with 27 


years in the Air Force. 


Factors not included in the sur- 
vey — which could be the basis 
for further research concerning re- 
tired persons — include leisure 
hour activities, wives and chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Robinson can hardly be 
thought of without Betty, his at- 
tractive wife, who typed his pap- 
ers, arranged drum-practice hours 
for son Jeff, 12, while driving 
daughter Dana, 11, to crafts or 
horseback riding. 

The lavish, endless entertaining 
that was part of the Robinsons’ 
military lives has given way to 
a sharing of themselves in small 
groups. Friends and strangers en- 
joy their world-collection of treas- 


it on to others. 


CITED — Dr. J. S. Boland, III, left, assistant professor of electrical engi- 


ures and their new camper, but 
most of all their zest for living, 
their genuine warmth and under- 
standing, and their penchant for 
listening. 

The Robinsons organized FISH 
in Auburn, a volunteer service 
group now incorporated with the 
Crisis Center. They have been in- 
strumental in organizing sensi- 
tivity training groups and have 
been involved with adult basic 
education, as well as with stu- 
dents of all types and ages. 

Can a military retiree find hap- 
piness in civilian life? Méister, 
Colonel, Doctor Robinson has — 
but more important, he has passed 


neering, and Auburn University Dean of Engineering; Dr. J. Grady Cox, 
inspect the certificate presented Auburn by the American Society for En- 
gineering Education (ASEE) for its teaching institute held as part of 
ASEE’s “100 Plan Event.” Dr. Boland directed the institute held at Calla- 
way Gardens and attended by approximately 100 teachers of engineering 
from throughout the country, more than twice the number attending any 
of the 14 other institutes held in the United States and Canada. 
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Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 
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— 20 in Opelika . . . Eleanor Drake as A. & M University Graduate sons, James Edward, and John Clif- 
4 Whitelaw "69 to Michael Andrew School. Following graduation in Au- ford, i!) ee 

o Jarvis. They live in Magnolia gust, he will be stationed at Cars- Lt. William H. Barnett, Jr., is sta- 
Springs. well AFB, Tex. . . tioned with the Air Force in Chey- 


‘71 WHERE THEYRE WORK- 
ING: Rosanne Fuller is a 
speech therapist at Nurse Care Cen- 
ter in Riverdale, Ga., and lives in 
College Park, Ga. George 
W. Fievet, Jr., is a member of 
t the General Electric Company's 
Technical Marketing Program in 
Schenectady, N. Y., and recently 
attended its orientation conference. 
The conference provides informa- 
tion of GE career opportunities to 
graduates of the program . . . 

Jencey Mae Mason Leonard 
teaches science at Gainesville (Ga.) 
Mill School . . . Robert Lee Fuller, 
estimator for Duffey Construction 
Co., in Miami, Fla. . . . Calvin Brad- 
ley, field engineer with Duke Power 
in Salem, S.C... . 

Louise H. Nachman (M.A.) teach- 
es remedial reading in Montgom- 
ery... Gerald B. Plummer, Jr., pro- 
duct quality auditor with Western 
Electric Co., in Atlanta . , . 

Karen Bennett Nabors, case work- 
er with the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Texas Department of 
Public Welfare in Lake Jackson, 
Tex. . . . Grady Campbell, comput- 
er programmer in San Francisco. . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Bailey 
(Sara Elizabeth Dawkins) live in Cas- 


2/Lt. John E, Mason recently 
graduated from pilot training at La- 
redo AFB, Tex., and is now assigned 
to Craig AFB in Selma as an instruc- 
tor pilot . . . 2/Lt. Jerry Lee South- 
well is stationed in Lawton, Okla. 

. » Pfc. Jerry M. Spivey recently 
completed a nine-week field radio 
mechanic course at Ft. Benning, 
Gas ni 


1/Lt. James M. Colvin, Jr. (M.B.A.) 
recently completed the defense de- 
pot operations management course 
at the Army Logistics Management 
Center at Ft. Lee, Va... . Ens. 
William James Thomson is currently 
serving on the U.S.S. Bigelow, sta- 
tioned in Mayport, Fla... . 

Stephen W. Hanes is attending 
flight school at Craig AFB in Sel- 
ma... 2/Lt. Clifford E. Gillispie 
recently completed a special services 
officer course at Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind. . . . 2/Lt.. Spencer A, 
Hawkins, Jr., graduated from OTS 
in April and is now assigned to the 
Air Force Institute of Technology at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio for 
graduate study in astronautical en- 
gineering .. . 


enne, Wyo. 

IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: At 
Auburn — John L. Turner, graduate 
student in mechanical engineering. . . 
Reed Alan Edwards, graduate stu- 
dent in environmental engineering. 
He recently received the President’s 
Award for the outstanding graduat- 
ing senior of the past four quarters 
in the School of Engineering , . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ralph Hein 
(Margaret Theresa Barrett) live in 
Auburn where he is working on his 
master’s in electrical engineering, 
and she is working on her doctor- 
ate in microbiology. 

MARRIED: Martha Kate Watling- 
ton to George Alan Morris on June 
10 in Jackson, Tenn. . . . Harriette 
Joyce Reach to Bill G. Alvis on 
June 3. For the past year, Harri- 
ette taught school in Birmingham. 
They plan to live in Auburn until 
Bill graduates . 

Jackie D, Gibson to Charles W. 
Simpson on Jan. 8, in Montgom- 
ery ... Bonita Belle Hemingway to 
Alan Bland Williams, Jr., on Nov. 
20, 1971. They live in Birmingham 
. . » Margaret Ann Bailey to Chester 
L. Harvey on Sept. 4, 1971. They 

now live in Pascagoula, Miss,, where 
he works for his father at Harvey- 
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Maj. John Clifford Fryer, Jr., 
(M.A.) was recently appointed as one 


selberry, Fla., where he is an ap- 
prentice architect and she is an 
interior designer. They both work 
for Ray Bennett, Architect, in Win- 
ter Park, Fla. ... 

Sandra Marie Bowman works with 
merchandise control for J. P. Allen’s 
in Atlanta, 

WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Pvt. Donald W. McLaughlin recent- 
ly completed basic training at Ft. 
Jackson, S. C. . . . 2/Lt. Douglas 
B. Lynch is a student at the USAF 
Weather Forecasters School at Tex- 


NOW OVER THERE — Laurel LaBresch, left, of LaGrange, Ga., 
Robin Sharard of Atlanta, find that the campus map comes in handy when 
you first come to Auburn. ; 


of the 1972-73 White House Fellows 
from a field of 1,509 applicants. 
During 1969-70, Maj, Fryer flew 
161 combat missions in Southeast 
Asia and received eleven Air Med- 
als and two Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, Since August 1971, he has 
been stationed at the Pentagon as 
special assistant to the director, East 
Asia and Pacific Region, Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. 
He and his wife, Carol, have two 


Lane Chevrolet, Inc, . . . 


Carole Ann Dorsey ’72 to Fred- 
erick L. Summerlin on Sept. 4, 1971. 
They live in Birmingham where he 
is currently interning at Carraway 
Methodist Hospital and she is a 
counselor-evaluator at the Occupa- 


tional Rehabilitation Center. 


BORN: A son, Joseph Mylow, to 


Mr. and Mrs. Glenn R. Montgomery 
on May -17 in Big Spring, Tex. .. . 
A son, Daniel Thomas, to Dr, and 
Mrs. Patrick B, Kyle on Jan. 7. He 
joins brother Frederick. Dr. Kyle is 
now associated with the Briarwood 
Animal Hospital in Jackson, Miss. 


‘72 WHERE THEY'RE WORK- 

ING: Benny Kyle Ingram 
lives in Waynesboro, Ga., and is a 
management trainee with Gold Kist 
Inc., in Atlanta . . . . Elizabeth Ann 
Roney is a public relations coordina- 
tor with Royal Typewriter Co,, in 
Montgomery, She rooms with Mary 
Frances McCaleb Gregory 
Wayne Porter, pharmacist with Bel- 
las Hess Superstore in Mobile. He 
lives in Theodore . . . 

Richard George Brown, lab tech- 
nician with Lee County Hospital. 
He lives in Auburn . . , Ernest Lee 
Booker, Jr., is in the junior engi- 
neer maintenance group of Duke 
Power Company in Seneca, S. C. 
He lives in Clemson . . 


David Wayne Walters, mechani- 
cal engineer for Alabama Power Co., 
in Gorgas . . . Arthur E. Smith, de- 
sign engineer for 21st Century Com- 
munications in Atlanta . , . Edward 
O. Prescott, soils engineer with Law 
Engineering Testing in Birming- 
ham . . . William Barry Huckabee 
works for Harmon, Moss, Garikes, 
Architects, in Birmingham , , . Jerry 
Lee Cordell, cost accountant with 
West-Point Pepperell in Opelika .. . 


Linda Pritchett, a stewardess with 
Delta Air Lines, based in New Or- 
leans . . . Mary Elizabeth Brooks, 


and 


typist for Auburn’s Department of 
Pathology . . . Carl Edward Rickard, 
mechanical engineer for TVA in 
Knoxville, Tenn. . . . 


Caralie Wynette Rice teaches math 
at Pepperell High School in Lindale, 
Ga. .. . Barry O’Neal Shiflett, II, 
in a commission salesman for J. C. 


MISS AUGUST ~— Bonnie Brinckmann of Shalimar, Fla., is the Union’s Miss 
August. She will be a sophomore in secondary education in the fall. 


Alumnalities—Continued 


Penney in Montgomery . . . Windell 
R. Keith is a project architect for 
William Cox, Architect, in Orlando, 
Fla, . 


Robert M. Farr (D.V.M.) is work- 
ing in a small animal practice in 
Cody, Wyo., for the summer. In 
October, he will be stationed at War- 
ren AFB in Cheyenne, Wyo... . 
William V. Spruiell works with 
Dun and Bradstreet in Birming- 
ham. . . Phyliss Martin Dick works 
with the Christian, Boozer, & Jen- 
kins architectural firm in Annis- 
Aes, 0 


Robert P. Brunson is a pharmacy 
intern at Cobb Memorial Hospital in 
Phenix City ... 


Linda Irene Little is a stewardess 
with Southern Airways, based in At- 
lanta . . . William Barry Farr, chem- 
ical salesman for Labco Chemical, 
Inc., in Opelika . . , Mary Rebecca 
Stanford teaches home economic at 
Autauga County High School in 
Prattville. She lives in Montgom- 
ery... 


Forney Traylor Renfro, general 
accountant for the First National 
Bank of Opelika . . . Barbara Gail 
Richie teaches first grade at Good- 
water Elementary. She lives in 
Alexander City . , . 


Judith Virginia Campbell Kimball 
is the front desk clerk at the new 
All American Inn in Auburn ae 
George Michael Shires (M.S.) is an 
assistant professor in Veterinary 
Medicine at Auburn . . . Charlotte 
Ann Long, secretary for the Textile 
Engineering Department at Au- 
burn... 


Mr. and Mrs. Grady Allen Morris 
(Martha Marie Wood 71) live in 
Dothan where he is a tax auditor 
with the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice . . . Dr. Linda B. Rawls works 


' SOR ew eS 


at the Cardinal Animal Hospital in 
Montgomery .. . 


Paul Howell Tyler, Jr., is a right- 
of-way agent for Alabama Power 
Co., in Birmingham. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
Lt. Thomas E. Merriwether, station- 
ed at Laughlin AFB, Tex. . 
Charles Raymond Rogers, III, is a 
pilot stationed at Craig AFB in Sel- 
ma. 


IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: At 
Auburn — Ruth Errin Erb, graduate 
teaching assistant in math... 
Dutchie S, Riggsby received her doc- 
torate degree in June and will join 
the visiting faculty of the University 
of Puerto Rico to teach aerospace 
science for the summer term, In Sep- 
tember, she will become director of 
instructional media at Columbus 
(Ga.) College... 


Nancy Owen Nelson, graduate 
teaching assistant in English . . - 
Mary Ann Whatley, graduate stu- 
dent in educational media. 


MARRIED: Elizabeth Sue Oden 
to Larry Steven Stejskal on June 10 
... Barbara Janice Faulk to Thomas 
Wayne Bass, They live in Salem... 
Susan Spratlin to Henry C. Hudson. 
They live in Birmingham. . . 

Lela Margaret Melson to Robert 
M. Lofton (D.V.M.) on June 1. They 
live in Salem, Va. . . . Barbara Anne 
Tucker to James Michael Marbut on 
June 10, They live in Birming- 
ham . . . Diane Carol Lemley to 
William Allen Herren on July 15. 
They live in Montgomery . . . Susam 
David to Joseph T. Hanley. They 
live in Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Tracy Elaine, 


to Mr. and Mrs, Alvin Bresler in — 


May. He is now athletic director 
head football coach at Homew 
High School in Birmingham. 5 


